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: pte my only difficalty will be to find horses 
and eatrle to eat the tops aad blades in 
SS the months of September and October. 
43 N.B. I hereby strictly forbid any body 
: | bevond the eonfines of the purish from 
soing to look at my cora until the Ld. 
x day of July. 
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. “As the END approache*h, one of the 
T TO CORRESPONDENTS. “symptoms of the approach will be, aa inces- 
- “sant jangling in the Ministry, and a 
ts | “csr once more express my great |“ choppreg and chacging of Ministers, the 
- oblizations and my most sincere thanks | “‘ cbaracters and tales 
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5 induced ulfivate this 
yn, and who had the first seed from 
7 me: which box contains about a bushel 
oda half of ears of the finest corn that 
ever set my ereson. My notification 
‘my want of seed brought mea suffi- 
-nt quantity almost immediately; in- 
teed, before I could get time by another 
notification to put a stop to the supply ; 
aod my gratification at finding it to have 
been cultivated in so many parts of 
England, and with so much success, has 
been greater than I can express. 

[had limited my intention to about 
ten or twelve acres for corn for this 
year, except I should find time for trans- 
plantiag ; but, finding several of my 
fields too foul to be got ready for barley, 
or for that rubbishing stuff called oats, 
and knowing that f could risk the plant- 
ing of corn until about the 10. of June, I 
Cetermined upon planting about forty 
acres, and this demanded a t deal 
Tnore seed than I had. On some of this 
land I do not expect even a fair crop; 
bat the land will have been cleaned, and 
will be next to impossible not to have 
* crop worth more than a crop of oats. 
“‘ any rate, as Jerrerson said,when the 
.mericans declared war against 
#and, single handed, “ Our systemis now 
Jn the full tide of experiment.” If the 

> should be generally pretty good, 
.“rinted by W. Cobbett, Johnson’s-coart.] | 
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APPROACH OF THE END. 


Bolt-court, 28. May, 1334. 

Tas motto which I have taken for 
this Register, was a good deal laughed 
at at the time, and I remember that my 
then secretary, Mr. Ritey, could not 
refrain from burstmg out into langhter 
ashe put it upon the paper. “ What 
do you laugh at,” said 1; “ Oh, sir!” 
said he, “do you think it will really 
come to that?” “ It appears monstrous, 
‘to be sure,” said I; “ but upon my 
‘‘ soul, Rirey, | believe it.” 

It did seem something monstrons: 
ibet, we saw something very like it in 
France. The beggars there carried it 
to that point, that, at last, the fellows 
who were Ministers were reptiles so 
contemptible, that no man would have 
confided to them any portion whatso- 
ever of his private pecuniary affairs. 
However, | will say more of this, by- 
and-by, when I have given you an ac- 
count of the transaction in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday night, which 
transaction was only the commence- 
ment of a series of choppings and 
which will now never cease, 
until the present monstrous system of 
usory, taxation, barracks, and bayonets, 
shall come to an end, in some way or 
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another; for, in spite of every thing 
that can be done, a military despotism 
will not be established in England. 

The transaction of luesday night was 
thus. Mr. Warp, member for St. 
Axeans, made a motion in the follow- 
ing words : 

“‘ That the Protestant episcopal esta- 
**blishment in Ireland exceeds the 
* spiritual wants of the Protestant 
“‘ population ; and that, it being the 
“right of the state to regulate the 
“distribution of church property in 
“such manner as Parliament may de- 
‘termine, it is the opinion of this 
** House that the temporal possessions 
** of the church of Ireland, as now es- 
** tablished by law, ought to be re- 
** duced.” 

This motion was preceded by a 
speech of great length, of great ability, 
and the materials of which were the 
result of great research and great care. 
It is understood; indeed, it is said 
boldly in the newspapers, and in private 
conversations, that the Ministry were di- 
vided upon the subject; and that Sir 
James Granam, Mr. Srantey, and the 
Duke of Kicumonp, were for opposing 
the motion, while the rest were willing 
to agree toit. Sir James Gragam and 
Mr. Sraniey were not present in the 
House that evening, which tends to 
confirm the truth of this story. Mr. 
Warp's motion was seconded by Mr. 
Grore ; and when the seconding had 
taken place, Lord Aurnore rose and 
said: “ Since my honourable friend 
*““ commenced his speech, a circum- 
“‘ stance has occurred which induces 
** me to move, that this debate be ad- 
“‘journed until Monday next; and I 
“trust the House will have THAT 
*“ CONFIDENCE IN ME, which will 
“* induce it to believe, that I should not 
** have proposed such an adjournment 
“ without sufficient cause.” His lord- 
ship was evidently greatly agitated as 
he uttered these words; and it was at 
the uttering of the words ‘ confidence 
in me,” that the great cheering took 
place: the cheering was decidedly in 
compliment to him, and not in the way 
of exultation at an announcement which 
told every one that the breaking up of 
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the Ministry was at hand. After this 
he amended his motion by an adjourn 
ment of the House until Monday 
next. 

So much for the outward and visible 
transaction ; and now for the nature of 
the motion made by Mr. Warp; and, 
when we have seen the nature and te». 
dency of that motion, we shall be able 
to judge of the grounds upon which the 
seceders from this Ministry have pro- 
ceeded. 

Mr. Warp’s motion proposed the tak- 
ing away from the church altogether, a 
part of the tithes. It proposed this 
upon the ground that the Parliament 
had a right to dispose of the tithes 
in any manner that it pleased. The 
reader will please to observe, that 
there is agreat difference between taking 
away the tithes from the church, and 
making any new distribution of them 
for the purposes of the church. [ agree, 
to the full extent, in the principle, that 
the Parliament has the right to take any 
part or all of what is called the church 
property, and to apply it to such other 
public purposes as it may think meet; 
but it is not dealing fairly by Sir James 
Grauam, Mr. Sranuey, and the Duke 
of Ricustonp, to keep out of sight the 
effects of Mr.Warp's motion, if adopted, 
and the ulterior measures with regard 
to the whole of the church property, 10 
England as well as in Ireland, which 
must speedily have been produced by 
such a precedent. 

Never was there any thing more fait, 
more candid, more undisguised, than the 
able speech by which this motion wi 
introduced; and, therefore, I am 
conclude, and I do conclude, that Mr. 
Warp did not perceive the extent? 
the effect ot his motion. He dwelt upo® 
the sacredness of private property, ¥ 
which light he regarded the revenues ° 
the present incumbents for their lives 
and against the touching of which 
protested during their lives. But th 
incumbencies ; that is to say, the life m 
terest of the present possessors of livings 
formed but a part, and a small part, ft 
of the property in the greater part . 
those livings. Mr. Wasp secmed & 
forget that there was the PATRON 
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well as the incumbent ; that is to say, the 
owner Of the advowson, who is a perpe- 
tual proprietor; whose property is a 
freehold, according to the law as it now 
stands, and whose property would have 
become no property at all upon the as- 
sumption of the revenues by the Govern- 


‘nent. Suppose me (God forbid that it 


should be so!) to be the owner of an 
advowson in lreland, which J could sei 
for ten thousand pounds; suppose a 
bill to pass on the principle of the mo- 
tion of Mr. Warn ; instantly my advow- 
son would fall greatly in value, or be- 
come worth nothing at all. I contend 
that the Parliament would have a right 
todo this; but, is there any Ministry 
prepared to say, that it has a right to do 
this ? 
Then, with regard to the lay-tithes, 
gz. He did not 
meddle with that matter; but, if it had 
come to a vote, I should have voted for 
his motion; but not without saying, 
that f understood what must be its in- 
evitable effects. Lay-tithes rest upon no 
law whatever, but that very law, upon 
Which the property in the advowson 
rests; and, therefore, the right of abo- 
lishing the advowson clearly implies the 
right of abolishing the lay-tithes at the 
same time. ‘The property in the ad- 
vowson is traceable back to a grant 
founded on an act of Parliament: the 
Property in the lay-tithes is not only 
traceable back to an act of Parliament, 
but to the very same and only act of 
Parliament to be looked to to sanction 
lay-tithes, which are something a great 
“eal more unnatural ; a great deal more 


“olently opposed to every principle of a 


Christian church, than any other thing 


Which is now to be discovered in any 
Part of the church-government or pro- 
_berty. The people of England submitted 


Muletly enough to the transfer of the ad- 
*Wsons iuto the hands of laymen; but 
When laymen came to collect the tithes 
and other dues intended by the Christian 
church for the maintenance of the 
teachers of religion, then they resisted, 
ooking upon such collection as sacrilege 
aad tobbery, both in one; and all law- 
yore well know that a most severe act 
©! Parliament stands now on the statute 
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book, passed in consequence of that re- 
sistance, to obtain obedience to which 
act required the shedding of a tolerable 
quantity of English blood. So that it 
is. impossible for any rational man to 
believe that the lay-tithes could remain 
* sacred,” if once the advyowsons were 
assumed by the Parliament. 

I would assume them all. Three hun- 
dred years ought not to protect these 
things against the lawful power of the 
Parliament. This species of property 
is still tainted with its origin: the pos- 
sessor is the possessor of the taint as 
wellas of the thing. 1 would abolish all 
tithes, lay as well as clerical, at once. L 
say, that we have a perfect right to go 
back and revise the transactions of the 
event called the Kerormarion ; I say, 
that, find the property where we may, 
we have aright to take it back again for 
the people. But, as between the Minis- 
ters, it is, to Sir James Gnanam, Mr, 
Sranvey, and the Duke of Rtcumonp, 
not what I would do; but what Lords 
Acruorp,Grey, Mecsourne,LordJoan 
Russexr, and Lord Patmexsron, would 
do; and, | put this question to them: 
Are you for this general resumption? 
If you be not, Sir James Gaanam, Mr. 
Sraniey, and the Duke of Ricumonp, 
are right, and you are wrong. An act 
founded onMr. Warp’s proposition would 
be a taking away of advowsons, which 
are property in perpetuity; it would be 
taking away church property, and ap- 
plying it to lay purposes; it would, ine 
deed, be doing no more than what was 
done generally at the time of what is 
called the “ Reformation.” There are 
precedents for it in more than twenty 
acts of Parliameut passed in the reigns 
of the Tupors and the Srvarts : if you 
be ready to proceed on those prece- 
dents, come on, my Lords; I am ready 
to give you my support; but, if you be, 
not ready to «lo this, the seceders frou 
the Ministry have the best end of the 
staff. 

So much for the transaction of Tues- 
day night; and I have said here upon 
the subject, what [ intended to say, if 
the question had been brought to the 
vote; for, I never did, and I never will, 
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my vote for any thing which shall have 
a tendency to produce that which it 
does not profess to haveatendency to 
produce, without stating, as well as [ am 
able, my view and my estimate of the 
thing for which 1 am voting. 

However, the truth is, that thechurch, 
and every thing appertaining to it, is 
brought into that state of jeopardy, 
which I so clearly foresaw, and so clearly 
foretold, so many years ago, and once or 
twice every year for the last twenty 
years. I myself, who have the strongest 
partiality for a state of unity of faith 
and opinions with regard to religion ; 
who hate, from the bottom of my soul, all 
the bickerings and jabberings about the 
meaning of the Scriptures; who think 
that every new sect is a new evil, and 
who have never scen any possible good 
to arise out of a multiplicity of reli 
gions: even 1, who was born and bred 
in this church, would now legally put an 
end to all its temporalities, though | 
have never felt them burdensome to 


me, have never gradged any thing that 


they took from me; but who am con- 
vinced that England can never know 
peace, any more than Ireland van, until 
these temporalities be taken away. I 
have no opinion at all that Dissenters 
are worse men or better men than 
church-people: I inquire not into their 
rights or their wrongs; I never make 
distinctions as far as my power goes, 
between them: I am sorry that the 
church is not such as to have us all 
within its pale; but, knowing that it is 
not, and seeing no possibility of its ever 
becoming such, I am for removing it 
altogether, seeing that it is the general 


disturber of the peace and happiness of 


the country. 

With regard to the Ministry, Lord 
Actuorp truly said, that theirs was not 
** a bed of roses.” ‘hey must, however, 
either do nothing in the way of reform. 
ing the church, or managing its pro- 
perty; or they must DO ALL. ‘To do 
nothing is to proclaim open hostility to 
ninety-nine-lhundredths of the nation ; 
to do all is to take from the nobility and 
gentry, six or sven millions a year. 
People talk of the church property as if 
it belonged to the parsous, deans, pre- 








bends, bishops, &c. It belongs to the 
nobility and gentry. About seven thou. 

sand out of twelve thousand of the ad- 
vowsons are their own private property, 

and as to the dignities and the crown liy- 

ings, every one knows that they are, in 
fact,in their gift. So that men should know 
what theyare talking about, when they’ 
are expressing their anger against the 
Ministers for not reforming the church. 
Yet reformed it must be. Defective as 
this reformed Parliament is; tame as 
this House of Commons has been ; and 
devoted and obedient as it has been to 
the Ministers; still, no Ministry can 
stand for any length of time without re- 
forming this church. 

Besides this, there are so many diffi- 
culties for any Ministry to encounter; 
there are so many evils pressing upon 
the country in all directions ; this load 
of debt, which is pressing to the earth 
every body but the merciless band of 
usurers ; the distress in which all classes 
but the receivers of taxes find them- 
selves plunged: the unsettled state of 
men’s minds as to the remedies to be 
applied ; the innumerable projects that 
are afloat for changing the laws and 
institutions of the country; all these, 
and especially the impossibility of any 
Ministry satisfying the people on the 
score of taxation, and carrying on the 
present system of expense at the same 
time; all these render the life of a Mi- 
nister, if he have any feeling and be 
worthy of trust, worse than the life of 
a galley slave. 

In such a state of things, no Mi- 
nistry can be strong, and no Ministry 
can be durable. The whole thieg must 
go on, living by chance, rather thaa by 
principle. ‘There is no lure to ambition, 
unless it be a very dirty ambition, 
deed ; and, which is a great deal worst, 
there is no Aope to be a lure to disin? 
terestedness, to public spirit, to zeal, 
and to devotion to country. I have 
said a hundred times, that I should 
deem myself the greatest villain tha 
ever lived, and the greatest fool, 
the bargain, if | were to undertake (0 
carry on the present system of Gover? 
ment in England; to undertake © 
carry on a Government in copartner 
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ship with a body like that of the Bank 
of England; to undertake to make this 
nation submit to give half. its profits, 
half its rents, half the fruits of its la- 
bour, to a band of usurers, a band called 
the dead-weight, and to a hundred 
thousand bayonets to support me in 
getting the money to satisfy them. 
The Ministry are not to blawe for the 
burdeus which they impose and exact : 
they are not to blame for the severities 
which they inflict in order to make this 
exaction successful. I blame then for 
nothing but undertaking to carry on the 
system: and those who think that the 
usurers Ought to continue to have 
thirty millions a year, and the dead- 
weight six millions, and the civil list 
and all the other tribes of pensioners, 
that which they now receive; those 
who think this are amongst the 
foolishest or the basest of mankind, for 
complaining of the Ministers on ac- 
count of the burdens which they 
exact. 

It iscurious to observe how the ef- 
fects of the debt keep rolling on ; for it 
isthedebt; it is the band of usurers 
and the band of dead-weight, that are 
now tearing the church to pieces. If 
the people were well off: if landlords 
cot their rents as in former times; if 
the farmers had the means left with 
them to give employment to the la- 
bourers; if the manufacturers and 
merchants had profits to enable them to 
pay good wages to their working -peo- 
ple; if these were, never should we 
have heard a word about the burden of 
tithes, which have existed for a thousand 
Years, and never discovered till now, to 
be a burden at all, any more than rent ; 
but, the money-monster, perceiving his 
food likely to fall short, casts about him 
to find something beyond the “ consoli- 
dated fund.” “ Oh!" says the monster, 
‘here is this church: what is it good 
“for? it devours a parcel of the food 
“ that [ ought to have : what’s the use 
of all these bishops and deans and 
“chapters and God knows what, aud 
“archdeacons and rural deans, and 
* stuff that I never heard of before ?” It 
's not the Dissenters that are forimi- 
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fat the close of every clause ! 
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ing his glaring and greedy eyes in 
another direction, “ Oh!" says the 
monster, “ here are these POOK : they 
“ought to be made to emigrate, and 
“ God ought to make the land produce: 
“without them; or they ought to be 
‘* made to ‘ live upon cuarser food"? ; 
and to work the monster goes against 
the poor. 

This is the true cause of the REVO- 
LUTION which is now going on ; for, 
revolution it is, call it by what name vou 
will. As Il have always said, it is im- 
possible for any man to say at what pre- 
cise time, or in what precise manner, 
this system will come to an end; but 
come to an end it must; and it will not, 
as the dead-weight fondly anticipate, 
be succeeded by a military despotism! 
This is their audacious prophecy: as 
they sit and pick the venison from be- 
tween their teeth, while they are looking 
through panes of glass that cost five 
pounds a piece, they indulge the hope 
that, even if taxation fail them, their 
luxury will still be supported by a 
“military despotism.” ‘This is their 
hope, and this their prediction: events 
will blast the hope, and render the pre- 
diction a lie. 

The owners of the property of the 
church should recollect that it was they 
who made the debt; should recollect: 
that it was they themselves who created 
the money-monster to come to their aid, 
in the preventing of a timely reform ; 
should recollect that the common people - 
had no hand in it; should recollect the 
dungeons which they opened; the punish-.- 
ments which they inflicted without end, 
on those who pressed them to make 
that timely reform: their own statute 
book is their faithful historian ; dungeon- 
bills, gagging-bills, new treason-vills : 
“suffer death” ; death, peatu, DEATH, 
There is 
the record of their treatment of the peo- 
ple, there is the record of the cause of 
all their present embarrassménts. And, 
never let it be forgotten, that these acts 
were invariably demanded and applauded 
by the great body of the clergy of Eng- 
land. The time is past, to be sure, but 
it is impossible for the people of this 
country to forget these things. Aye, 
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and at this very moment, the recollec- 
tion of these things is producing its fall 
share of all those causes of embarrass- 
ment which every Ministry must now 
experience. 

With regard to a new Ministry, or a 
new-modelling of the Ministry, what 
is to be effected by either? We are at 
sea, and ina stiff gale of wind; itis the 
gale that wants to be abated, and not 
the helmsman or the sailors to be 
changed ; it is still the same ship, and 
there are the same helm, sheets, sails, 
and masts. Sir James Granam and 
Mr. Sranuey are men of great ability ; 
and, for any thing that we have seen to 
the contrary, of great integrity. ‘They 
have not resigned because they dislike 
their colleagues; they have not re- 
signed because they dislike their 
offices ; they have resigned because 
they see no way out of the dif- 
ficulties that surround them. As to a 
Tory administration, that might bring 
things to a crisis at once ; unless, as in 
the case of Catholic emancipation, they 
were to resulve to take us by surprise, 
and give us even more than we ask. 
But how are they to pay the interest of 
the debt? How are they to support 
the dead-weight and the army? How 
are they todo with the miserable affair 
better than the present men can do ? 

No: the thing must go staggering 
and reeling along, till, as in the case o! 
the old French Government, it can 
stagger along no longer. It is curious 
to observe how closely our Government 
is imitating that old French Govern- 
ment, which pulled itself down, observe, 
at last; it tried coercion, to the utmost 
extent, and in all soris of shapes ; seeing 
itself likely to come to a violent end, it 
then set to the work of reforming. One 
se: of imbeciles and of conceited knaves 
succeeded another; one projector after 
another came, each of them ‘‘all jaw 
and no judgment”; and witha brain swim- 
ming in a mixture of /audanum and 
brandy ; halfdrunk and half-mad they 
all seemed to be; and new projects 
came from them, spewed up with as 
much facility,as a mountebank draws 
the ribands out of his throat; and the 
natural end came, It is surprising that 
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this experience should be lost upon ys, 
as it appears completely to be. The 
sound policy would be, to make the 
changes one at a.time, and to make 
them effectual ; whereas we undertake 
every thing at once, and jinish nothing, 
imitating therein the very worst and 
most injurious habit of common life ; 
and I appeal to all my readers, without 
exception, whether, in any rank of life, 
be it what it may; in any pursuit, no 
matter what, they ever saw a man suc- 
cessful in his undertakings, whose habit 
it was to begin many things at once, 
and to finish nothing.. Yet this really 
seems to be the principle upon which 
we proceed. 

If Lord Atrnore should quit the 
Ministry, things will be worse than they 
arenow. He is a man of great expe- 
rience in the conducting of affairs. in 
Parliament ; and though he makes no 
eloquent speeches, he never omits to 
answer every point brought to bear 
against him if it admit of an answer; 
and then the thorough conviction which 
every one has that his motives are good, 
and that his word may be relied on, 
gives him a weight that no other man 
can possibly expect to have, as things 
stand at present. The only wonder is, 
or it is such to me, at least, that he can 
bring himself to endure the toil which 
he endures, when I cannot perecive how 
it is, that he can hope that his toils 
will enable him to sueceed in carrying 
on this system for any length of time. 

I conclude this article with observing 
that it is not change of Ministers, that 
it is not change of ordinary measures, 
that are now wanted; that it is a relief 
of the general distress of the peuple; 
and that this distress cannot be relieved, 
exce;t by a great reduction of the inter- 
est of the debt; by a lopping off of the 
monstrous pensions and sinecures ; and 
by a great, and a very great, reduction 
of the enormous sums annually paid to 
what is called the dead-weight ; and a 
stil greater proportionate reduction of 
the standing army in time of peace; 
and it is my firm conviction, that, unless 
these measures be adopted in sime, the 
whole fabric of this government will g0 
to pieces. I say this after the soberest 
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reflection that I am able to bestow upon 
any thing; and I say it in this solemn 
manner, in the hope that my saying it 
may have some small effect in prevent- 
ing a catastrophe possibly fatal to the 
peace and happiness of my country. 





TO 


LORD DURHAM. 


Bolt-court, 28. May, 1834. 

My Lorp,—I have read in the news- 
papers the report of a speech, which they 
represent to have been made by you ata 
late meeting of the Dissenters at the 
London ‘Tavern, a place which you 
should not have made a speech at, un- 
less it had been free from the stupid 
malignity discoverable in this speech. I 
will first insert the only part of the 
speech which I think worthy of notice; 
and then I will give yoa, as far as I can, 
such an answer as you ought to re- 
ceive. 

‘“‘ He might have here closed the few 
“ observations he intended to offer to 
“them, and should have done so, as he 
“felt considerably exhausted by the 
“length of time that the meeting had 
“lasted, and the attention he had en- 
“deavoured to pay to the interesting 
“and beautiful sentiments which had 
“ been addressed to them by many who 
“attended ; but a question in the second 
“resolution of such vital importance 
“had been mooted —a question on 
“which he had heard the opinions of 
“all those who belonged to them as a 
“ body of Dissenters, and upon which 
* they ought to know the opinions of all 
“who were engaged in public life, that 
“he must entreat their attention for a 
‘few moments. ‘The question he al- 
“ luded to, was the one of the separation 
of the church from the state. And 
: his hon. Friend near him (Mr. Wilks) 
, Would admit he had said to him frank- 
a ly and fairly, that he could not con- 
|, Sent toany proposition which involved 
, 2 question as to the propriety of the 
. church being separated from the state; 
. these sentiments he had already ex- 
4 pressed in Parliament, and they were 

such as he should always consider it 
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‘‘ his duty to express in any society or 
** place in which he might hear the se- 
*« paration of the church from the state 
“ recommended. His conscientious opi- 
‘* nion, then, was, that the church was 
“ bound to tender religious instruction 
“ toall the members of the state. In the 
“ present ignorant and uneducated con- 
“ dition of the great mass of the popu- 
“lation of this country, he considered 
“that it would be most improper to 
“leave them without any religious in- 
“struction at all. (Hear, hear), He 
“ thought it would be most unwise to 
‘€ leave such persons to the canvassin 

“ ofreligious sects, some of whom might 
** endeavour to gain favour and support 
“* by increasing their prejudices and flat- 
tering their ignorance. If, indeed, all 
“* were as enlightened as were the Asso- 
** ciation which he was now addressing, 
“if all were as capable as were those 
present of forming a correct judg- 
** ment, they might be safely left to the 
“ formation of their own religious opi- 
“nions without assistance at all; but 
“* such was unfortunately not the case ; 
‘© and he should, therefore, consider it 
*‘ as improper in him, as a statesman, 
“ not to tender religious instruction to 
‘** the people in their present condition, 
as it would be culpable in the parent 
‘not to provide it for his children in 
“their state of infantile or imperfect 
‘‘ judgment. The religious, as well as 
the moral or secular instruction of the 
“* people, was ‘ene of the most impera- 
‘* tive duties of the state; and, in the 
“ present condition of large musses of 
*‘ the community, should not he left to 
“ chance, or, to speak in other words, 
“to the voluntary principle. He was 
“ aware, from what had passed that 
“ day, that they were not agreed in this 
principle ; but it was his conscientious 
“€ opinion, and such were his reasons for 
“ differing with those who advocated a 
‘separation of church and state, or ra- 
“ ther, according to his view, religion 
“ and state : his object being to advance 
“ thecause of religion, as the best security 
“‘ for the welfare, happiness and prosperity 
“ of every community. But he hoped 
“‘ they would allow him to put it before 
“them in another point of view. Even 
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“if he cou'd agtee with them in prin- 
‘‘ ciple as to the propriety of the separa- 
** tion of the charch from the stafe, still 
«* he must press on them, in strong lan- 
 puage, the expediency of not now 
‘urging that question on the attention 
‘¢ of the legislature. They ought clearly 
‘to understand that both branches of 
the legislature were hostile to it. In 
‘ the House of Commons, from the best 
‘© information he had been able to col- 
“ lect, out of upwards of 600 members, 
“not thirty would yoje for it; and in 
“the House cf Lords not a single.peer 
“ would be found to supportit. The 
country, he was bound to tell them, 
«© was not now prepared for it. It had 
‘© been admitted by some of its most ar 

“dent supporter:, who had made the 
“most sanguine calculations, that they 
‘could not expect a majority of opinions 
‘‘in favour of the separation. There 
** was not one single individual (and he 
“ wished it to be understood that he 
“ spoke this aglvisedly) in public life 
“ whose support they could calculate 
“on, whose aid and assistance was 
“ worth having: whilst, on the other 


“ hand, the bare agitation of the ques- 
“tion raised fears and prejudices, and 
‘ bitter hostility—operating not merely 
“on the speculative question itself, but 
‘* affecting the redress of those acknow- 
‘‘ledged grievances of which nothing 
* but their own wilful impradence couid 


*‘ prevent the settlement. They would 
** disqualify their friends from acting in 
‘* their behalf, and increase the power o 
“ their enemies ten-fold. In looking to 
“these effects he alluded to the deliyht 
“with which this point had been taken 
“© up by that intolerant faction which 
* had ever distinguished themselves by 
“ opposition to the Dissenters’ claims, 
“and by the avidity with which those 
“« who only hoped to raise themselves to 
© eminence by confusion and civil dis- 
** cord have seized on the declaration, to 
“ which they would irrevocably bind the 
* Dissenters. He earnestly prayed that 
“the unhallowed designs of both parties 
* would be defeated. Let them not 
“ adopt so impolitic a course, and they 
“could not fail in the attainment of 
“ those practical objects in which they 
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‘would demand, and indeed must ob. 
‘* tain, the assistance of every true lover 
‘* of his country. In humbly tenderins 
‘to them this advice, he hoped they 
‘* would not misunderstand him.” 

Now, my lord, I shall make only a 
short observation or two upon your no- 
tions about separation of church ani 
state, with regard to which, you, as well 
as the Dissenters, appear to have a very 
d fferent notion than that which has al- 
ways been entertained by those who 
have distinguished themselves by pro- 
testing against such union. You seem 
to think that it means, that is to say, 
that the wnion of church and stale means 
a maintenance of the church by flaw; 
a maintenance Of it by tithes and dues, 
the collection of which is enforced by 
law; and not a maintenance by volun- 
tary contribution. 

But, my lord, this is not the union of 
church and state, so long protested 
against by learned men. ‘Tithes and 
church dues have existed a thousand 
years in England; and no man ever 
heard a complaint about “ chureh and 
state,” until the event falsely called the 
“ Reformation.”  ‘Tithes and church 
dues were enforced by law for a thou- 
sand years: and, during all that time, 
the phrase ‘‘ church and state” never 
was heard of. It was in the reign of 
Harry the Eighth, when he, a layman, 
and a temporal prince, took to himself 
the supremacy of the church; made 
himself the head of the visible church of 


of |\Curist in England ; and it was because 


they would not subscribe to this supre- 
macy, that More and Fisurr died upon 
the scaffold. They contended, as others 
have contended since them, that it was 
monstrous to make a lay-person the 
head of a Christian church: the head of 
bishops and priests ; and, especially, 0 
muke an hereditary head; so that @ 
woman, a child in arms, a born idiot; 
an idiot, become such, with the tongue 
lolling out of his mouth, a person dead 
in law, might become the head of the 
church of Curist! And this is the 
union of church and state, which hes 
been complained of, as offensive to every 
principle of religion, as well as of res- 
son; that a born idiot should have the 
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appointment of bishops: this is what 
has been complained of. 

I will say nothing in this place about 
the congé d'elire, and the proceedings 
of the dean and chapter in such case, 
which has been the subject of such loud 
censure on the part of learned and 
pious men, and which has been cited as 
an instance of the monstrousness of this 
union of church and state, and has 
stamped it as something so worthy of 
universal reprobation, 

Your notion is, that the union of 
church and state merely means the up- 
holding of the episcopal church by law, 
instead of leaving it to voluntary con- 
tribution; and this is the meaning 
which the Dissenters appear to attach 
to the words. The severing of this 
union would, of course, put an end to all 
tithes and church dues and chureh- 
rates, and leave the episcopal church to 
be maintained by its flocks at their plea- 
sure. And, according to this meaning, 
the Dissenters very consistently demand 
that they shall be exempted from the 
payment of tithes. You differ from 
them in opinion, and tell them, that this 
maintenance of the church is necessary, 
hecause there ought to be provided for 
the people by law, the means of reli- 
gious education; that religious instruc- 
tion ought to be tendered to them by 
the state; that such religious instruc- 
tion they could not have without the 
maintenance of the church in this man- 
ner by the state; and that, therefore, 
Voluntary contribution is not suffi- 
cient, and the, establishment is neces- 
sary. 

You must have been aware, one 
Would think, that though you yourself 
might believe these premises to be 
true, the Dissenters hold them to be 


false. They contend, on the contrary, 


that ignorance and. irreligion are to be 
found only amongst those who are left 
tothe church; they contend that the 
chureh does not teach people to be reli- 
ious; they not only deny her utility ia 
this respect, but they assert (and, as 
things now. stand, they assert truly), 
that the church is an impediment to 
religious teaching and to the spread of 
religion ; and, of course, that the money 
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taken from them to support this church 
isa great and crying oppression. So 
that they must have had a reasonable 
degree of contempt for your lordship, 
when they saw you have the folly to 
stand before them and vindicate the 
union of church and state on such 
grounds, 

But, it is the close of your speech 
which attracted my attention, You tell 
the Dissenters that, by going so far as 
to contend for a separation of church 
and state, they will dishearlen their 
friends, and encourage their enemies ; 
that they will please the ‘Tories, and 
gratify ‘ those who only hope to raise 
‘ themselves to eminence by confusion 
* and civil discord, and who have seized 
*‘ with avidity on this declaration of the 
‘¢ Dissenters about separation of church 
‘‘ and state,” to which these aspiring 
persons wish to bind the Dissenters. 

Now, no one that I know of, except 
wyself ; noother man amongst those who 
are usually denominated Radicals, or Ja- 
cobins, or something of that sort, has 
publicly said any thing at all about this 
matter. I have, in Parliament as well 
as out; and I do wish to bind the Dis- 
senters lo their declaration; or I wish 
them to get nothing at all. But, as to 
“ RAISING MYSELF TO EMI- 
‘“ NENCE,” how am I to do that? 
Seeing you a lord, can the devil himself 
be so ill-natured as to wish nie to aspire 
to atitle? Is it money or coal-mines 
that I want to get heaps of? Why 
Pees has got money by millions, and 
you have got coal-mines half way down 
to the bottomless pit. What, then, cap 
I want? Can the King give me any- 
thing worth my having? And am J se 
base a dog as to think that he has the 
power to bestow honour equal to that 
which I have received from the people 
of Ov.puam ? 

What ground had you then, for this 
white-livered, Whig-charge; this mere 
parrot-like repetition of the old-standing 
charge of Cannina, CASTLEREAGH, 


Livereoot, andall that train of reptiles, 
who, the moment they saw a man stand 
forward in defence of the rights of the 
people and the laws of the land, accused 





him of wanting “ confusion,” in order 
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that he might raise himself to eminence. 
Why, you dull and spiteful and insolent 
mav, I am eminent: I cannot be 
more eminent than [I am. What 
sense is there, then, in your charge 
against me, or against any person who 
has taken the course that you have de- 
scribed? This was a poor, miserable 
fetch, to delude the Dissenters, to keep 
them quiet, that Grey and Co. might 
still enjoy the emoluments of their 
offices. What course the Dissenters will 
take, I do not know; but this I know, 
that, unless they obtain a separation of 
the church from the state, in their sense 
of the words, they will obtain nothing 
worth having. They may follow my 
advice or not, just as they please; but 
of this Iam certain, a!l your flattery of 
them, and all your dull abuse of the 
confusion-men, notwithstanding. 


Wa. COBBETT. 





Want of time prevents me from di- 
recting the attention of my readers again 
to American affairs, which are of the 
greatest possible interest to this country 
as well as to that. 





TITHES 


AND 
CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Resotvurions and petition unanimously 
adopted at a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Boston, held in the 
Town Hall, on Thursday, 17. May, 
1834, to petition Parliament for the 
relief of Dissenters and others, from 
Tithes, Churcin-rates, &e. 

At a public meeting held at Boston, 
on Thursday, the 17. of May, 
1834, to petition against the mi- 
nisterial measures before the 
House of Commons, respecting 
Tithes, Church-rates, &c., Mr. 
Tuomas Recairr in the Chair; 
the following resolutions were 
unanimosly adopted : 

Moved by the Rev. Thomas Ridge, 

Methodist minister of the new connexion, 


and seconded by Mr. William Wedd 


Tiines ano Caurca Property. 
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Tuxford ; That this meeting recognises 
the great and leading principle of ful} 
and complete separation of church and 
state, as the true hasis on which equal 
rights and justice can be secured to all 
classes of the community, and by which 
the interests of true religion will be best 
promoted, 

Moved by the Rev. Griffith Roberts, 
Unitarian minister, and seconded by Mr, 
Thomas Bailey; That this meeting ean- 
not but express their deep regret, that 
the hopes of effectual and satisfactory 
relief from the grievances under which 
Protestant Dissenters, and the country 
at large, labour, have been disappointed 
by the bills relating to tithes, church- 
rates, and Dissenters’ marriages ; all of 
which measures are unsatisfactory and 
offensive to churchmen as well as Dis- 
senters. 

Moved by the Rev. Dr. Perrey, Bap- 
tist minister, and seconded by Mr, Law- 
rence; That this meeting, recognising 
the voluntary principle in support of re- 
ligion, deprecates the coercive mainte- 
nance of any sect by tithes, church- 
rates, offerings or other imposts, as con- 
trary to the spirit and genius of Chris- 
tianity, and injurious to its true interests. 
That petitions to Parliament founded on 
these resolutions be adopted, and pre- 
sented to the Lords by Lord Durham, 
and to the Commons by John Wilks, 
Esq., Member for Boston ; and that Ma- 
jor Handley, the other Member for this 
borough, together with the county 
Members, be requested to support the 
prayec of the petition to the House of 
Commons, 

Moved by Mr. John Noble, and se- 
conded by Mr. John Caister; That to 
John Wilks, Esq., and Major Handley, 
the Members for Boston, for their re- 
sistance to the inefficient and unsatisfac- 
tory measures of the Government re- 
specting Dissenters, the cordial thanks 
of this meeting are due, and are hereby 
presented ; as also to Sir William, In- 
gilby, Bart., and Henry Handley, Esq. 
for their resistance of the measure 02 
church-rates. 

Moved by the Rev. Dr. Perrey, and 
seconded by Mr. James Golsworthy; 
That a committee, consisting of the 
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minister and three other members of 

each congregation in Boston who shall 

agree so to unite, be formed, to be de- 
signated, “‘ The Boston United Com- 

“mittee for the protection and diffusion 

“ of Religious Liberty,” and that prompt 

measures be adopted by that committee 

to promote the sending of petitions from 
the various towns, villages, and congre- 
gations in the vicinity. 

Moved by Mr. John Noble, and se- 
conded by Mr. Lawrence; That the 
cordial thanks of the meeting be pre- 
sented to the Mayor, for the use of the 
Town Hall. 

Moved by Dr. Perrey, and carried by 
acclamation ; That the warmest thanks 
of the meeting be presented to the chair- 
man, for accepting the office, and the 
ability with which he has presided over 
the meeting. 

To the honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled, 

The petition of the undersigned in- 
habitants of the borough of Bos- 
ton, in the county of Lincoln, 

Showeth, 

That your petitioners approach your 
honourable House with regret and dis- 
appointment, that your honourable 
House has not given to the country those 
benefits which were expected to result 
from the“ Act for Amending the Re- 
‘presentation of the People” in your 
“ honourable House.” They were san- 
guine enough to hope, that the first im- 
portant measure of your honourable 
House in the present session of Parlia- 
ment would have been, the restoration 
of the Christian religion to the Apostolic 
polity, by relieving the people from the 
compulsory payment of tithes, charch- 
rates, and offerings, and leaving the 
provision for the clergy and fabric of the 
churches established by law, to the vo- 
luntary contribations of the respective 
congrevations thereof ; but in this their 
Justexpectation, your petitioners are dis- 
appointed, by the bills now before your 
honourable House for the perpetuity of 
the payment of tithes by a commutation, 
and of the rates out of the land-tax 
revenue for the s of the church 


establishment, which your petitioners, as 
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also a great majority of the people of 
the United Kingdom x Arabtueedg and de- 
precate the existence and continuance 
of both, as anti-christian, and a viola- 
tion of every principle of true religion 
an‘! justice. 

That a national religious establish- 
ment, with the chief magistrate of the 
state as head of the church, invested 
by acts of Parliament with power, to 
decree rites, creeds, and ceremonies, is 
anti-christian, being contrary to the de- 
claration of Jesus Christ, that his king- 
dom was“ not of this world”; and to 
compel those who dissent therefrom, to 
contribute to the support of such esta- 
blishment, is vexatious, oppressive, and 
unjust, and repugnant to the genius of 
true religion as taught by the Apostles 
and teachers in the primitive ages, the 
following facts from unquestionable 
authorities, will evidently prove to your 
honourable House. 

That from the apostolic age to the 
fourth century, the church of Christ, ac- 
cording to Tertullian and other ancient 
fathers, was sustained and extended on 
its primitive footing, by the voluntary 
contributions of the true worshippers ; 
for, no man was compelled, but left to 
his own discretion to give to the trea- 
sury of the churches once a month or 
when it pleased him, what he thought 
proper, which was applied, not in sup- 
porting archbishops, bishops, prebend- 
aries, archdeacons, deans, precentors, 
chancellors, proctors, rectors, vicars, 
and curates, with titles of distinction, 
but, in relieving the poor, the orphan, 
the aged, and infirm. 

That to and at the above-mentioned 
period, the churches were congrega- 
tional and independent of each other as 
in the days of the Apostles, subject to 
no levislative dominion ; the respective 
congregations chose from among them- 
selves their own pastors, and supported 
them by voluntary subscriptions ; but 
this system in some respects became 
changed on the conversion of Coustan- 
tine to Christianity, who took the 
churches under his imperial protection, 
and made large grants “for necessary 
uses” to the presbyters over whom he 
presided ; yet he granted to them ne 
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tithes, nor did he issue any edict to 
alow them annual stipends out of the 
national treasury, or pass any law to 
compel his subjects to pay any, but left 
it entirely to the feelings and ability of 
the people, as theretofure. 

That notwithstanding this change the 
Christian church continued for nearly a 
century, based on principles character- 
istic of its founder; but having been 
taken under the wing and patronage 
of the state, with emperors at its head, 
supported by bishops and presbyters in 
general councils, the simplicity of the 
gospel economy was abandoned, and an 
ambitious and secularized priesthood | 
began the system of organization of 
different grades under the bishop of 
Rome, which progressively led to the 
establishment of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and the foundation of the 

resent church establishment of Eng- 
fand and Ireland ; but notwithstanding 
this abandonment, the bishops and 
priests, as stated by Seldon, lived 
together at the cathedral churches, and 
whatever free-will offerings — were 
received by them, were decreed 
by Popes Sylvester, Simplicius, and 
Gregory, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries, to be divided into four equal 
parts, viz: “one for the bishop, for his 
** support ; a second for the presbyters, 
“or priests; a third for the repairs of 
* places of worship ; anda fourth for 
“ the poor, afflicted, and travellers.” 

Your petitioners are further informed, 
which they crave leave to state to your 
honourable House, that the same dis- 
tribution of the church revenues there- 
tofore granted by Constantine and his 
successors, and the free-will offerings of 
the people, were continued and sanc- 
tioned by the several kings and popes, 
until the creation of parishes, and the 
endowment of benefices, in or about the 
eighth century, when the quadrupartite 
division was departed from, and tithes 
arising from lands of lords of manors, 
and laymen of good estates, who had 
built churches in their respective pe- 
rishes, were, according to Seldon, Spel- 
man, Kennett, and others, ordered to 
be paid by the occupiers thereof, to the 
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were directed by canonical authority 
to eee a written account of such tithes 
ani offerings, and to divide them into 
three equal parts, one for the ornament 
of the church; the second for the use 
of the poor; and the third for the 
priests. And by statutes of the 15. 
Richard II., and 4 Henry IV., it was 
enacted, that the diocesan should or- 


dain a competent sam of money to be 


paid, and distributed yearly, of the fruits 
and profits of the churches, by those 
who should have the said churches and 
by their successors, to the poor pa- 
rishioners of the said churches, in aid 
of their living and sustenance for ever; 
and by another statute passed in the 21. 
of Henry VIII, it is recited that the 
statute was (in; al:) “For the more 
‘‘ quiet and virtuous increase and main- 
‘*‘ tenance of divine service, the preach- 
“ing and teaching the word of God, 
* with godly and good examples, giving 
“the better discharge of curates, the 
‘‘ maintenance of hospitality, the relief 
“of the poor, the increase of devotion, 
“and good opinion of the lay fee 
“ towards the spiritual persons” ; and 
Sir Simon Degge, commenting on this 
latter statute, says, ‘* The third end of 
“ this good law was, to maintain hos 
‘“pitality: and [ would wish every 
“clergyman to remember, that the 
“poor have a share in the tithes with 
* him.” 

That this tripartite division appears 
to have been continued and appropriated 
to the time of, and sometime after, 
the Reformation, when the whole was 
retained, and applied by the parochial 
clergy to their own exclusive use ; but 
the precise date when this usurpation 
took place, and the charge was thrown 
on parishes to repair the churches, and 
the poor were deprived of their common 
law right of the one= hird part thereof, 
your petitioners are unable to state, suf- 
ficient for them to remind yeur honour 
able House, that the original trust of 
distribution into three equal parts, W#s 
not abrogated, or annulled by any act of 
Parliament passed in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., or by any act passed subsequent 
to his reign ; though it has been asserted 
by sume, as it respects. the right of the 





resilent incumbents of benefices, who 
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poor to the third part of the tithes, that 
such right was virtually, or by implica- 
tion abrogated by the statute of the 43 
of Elizabeth ; but your petitioners sub- 
init to your honourable House, that that 
assertion is unsupported by proof, for 
nothing appears in that statate, that the 
legislature intended the clergy should 
retain this third part for their own ex- 
clusive use, and thereby barden the pa- 
rishes with the entire maintenance and 
support of the poor; therefore, as the 
statute in question is perfectly silent as 
to the future application of such third 
part, your petitioners submit to your 
honourable House, that such third part 
remained to be applied as theretofore 
by the incumbents or impropriators of 
the benefices, as trustees for the poor, 
or intended to he paid by them to the 
parochial officers, in aid of the onus 
imposed upon parishes by that statute. 
Your petitioners having with great 
humility submitted to your honourable 
House, a brief, but faithful history of the 
constitution of the Christian church, and 
the application of its funds annually 
raised by grants and free-will offerings 
of the people, from the days of the 
Apostles to the Reformation, by which 
nass of evidence they submit it is con- 
clusive, that the church revenues were 
admitted and recognised, as public pro- 
perty, and treated as such, by the seve- 
ral Governments of England and Ponti- 
ficates of Rome, as also by Henry VIII. 
and his Parliament, on the establish- 
ment of the Protestant hierarchy ; but 
it in the wisdom of your honourable 
House, such evidence which your peti- 
tioners have stated should be deemed in- 
conclusive, they crave permission to add 
i support thereof, that the statutes of 
the 27 and 31 of Henry VIL, areample 
Authorities to establish the fact, that 
Henry VIIL. and his Parliament treated 
What is termed church property as pub- 
lic property; and unless the Govern- 
ment at the time of passing them, had 
uot the right to apply it, (which your 
petitioners doubt not), either in the gray 
they did, or in any other way they might 
have considered conducive to the public 
800d, it would follow as a consequence, 
that the then grantees of such property 





were, and the clergy of the present day 
are, usurpers of the property intended 
for the support of the Catholic hier- 
archy; and agreeably to the ru'e of 
equity, as expounded by the present 
Vice Chancellor, in giving judgment in 
alate case, the Attorney General v. Shore, 
“that property left with a view to the 
‘ support of a specific class of opinion, 
“cannot be available to parties who 
“dissent from those opinions”; there- 
fore, if the Vice Chancel.wr be right in 
this opinion, the clergy of the present 
church establishment have not even the 
shadow of title to the revenues of the 
church and collegiate property, but, that 
it belongs to the successors of the Ro- 
man Catholic church. 

That in addition to, and in farther 
corroboration, that the church revenues 
have ever since the Reformation, been 
considered as public property at the dis- 
posal of the state, your petitioners re- 
quest leave to state to your honourable 
House, that after Henry VIII., Queen 
Mary transferred them to the Catholics ; 
Elizabeth from the Catholics to the 
Protestants ; Cromwell divided them be- 
tween the Puritans and Churchmen, and 
Charles If. applied the whole to the 
latter. And in order to remedy the 
mischiefs which had arisen from the 
latter period to 1713, from the inade- 
quate salaries paid by the incumbents of 
benefices to curates, and to provide, that 
their stipends should be in proportion 
to the population and value of the bene- 
fices, the legislature passed an act in the 
last-mentioned year, and also another in 
the 57. of George IIL, transferring a 
portion of the rectors’ income to the 
curates ; and in 1798 an act was passed 
to compel a sale of part of the church 
property for the redemption of the Jand- 
tax. The exercise of these powers by 
the above- mentioned acts, together with 
the bills now before yeur honourable 
House, are conclusive evidence to show, 
notwithstanding the dictum of the Vice 
Chancellor in the case above quoted, 
which your petitioners consider erro- 
neous, that the present Parliament has a 
legal right to dispose of the fee simple 
and inheritance of the property of the 
existing church establishment, in any 


a 
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way which in its wisdom may be deemed 
conducive to the public good. 

Your petitioners, therefore, with great 
humility beg to state, that in their opi- 
nion, your honourable House in con- 
junction with the other two estates of 
the realm, cannot apply the same better 
than by transferring the whole of it by 
act of Parliament to the national cre- 
ditor, at the rate of twenty-five years’ 
purchase on the present annual value, 
(which will amount to more than two 
hundred millions sterling), in liquidation 
pro tanto of the public debt, and leave 
the support of the clergy of the Pro- 
testant church, and the repairs of the 
places of worship, to the voluntary con- 
tributions of the respective congrega- 
tions thereof. 

Your petitioners therefore most hum- 
bly crave, that your honourable House 
will take the subject matter of this peti- 
tion into your serious consideration, and 
relieve your pe itioners and the people of 
the United Kingdom, by transferring the 
fee simple and inheritance of the church 
property to the national creditor, in fi- 
quidation pro tanto of the national debt, 
by such ways and means as in the wis- 


dom of your honourable House shall be | ° 


deemed expedient, so that, the volun- 
tary system for the support of the epis- 
copal church may be resorted to; but, 
if it should be deemed inexpedient by 
your honourable House to grant this 
prayer of your petitioners, then, that in 
the bill for commuting the tithes, now 
before your honourable House, it may 
be enacted, and become the law of the 
land, that one third-part of the annual 
payment of such commutation, be made 
to the churchwardens and overseers of 
the poor of every parish, towards the 
maintenance and support of the poor ; 
and also, that the church-rates may be 
abolished, and a suitable provision made, 
and annually paid to the churchwardens 
out of the said commutation, as may be 
necessary for the incidental expenses 
and repairs of the several churches. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, 

&e. 

[The petition to the House of Lords 
is similar to this, the style only being 
altered.] 


‘ 


Dancer or AN ‘Anterican ‘Ixnvas1on oF Irevanp. 
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DANGER OF AN AMERICAN INVASION 
OF IRELAND. 


At a meeting of the Manchester 
Repeal Association, held at Hutton’s 
Tavern, Deansgate, on Monday even- 
ing, May 19, Mr. Cobbete’s Register, 
of Saturday, May 17, was, on motion, 
ordered to be read at length, upon 


which the following resolutions were 
passed : 


“ Resolved,—That the late paper, 
written by Mr. Cobbett, on the proba- 
bilities and danger of an American in- 
vasion of Ireland, is in our judgment 
the most important document that has 
issued from the British press these 
many years past; and that it appears 
to us to be deserving the most serious 
attention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the people of England, 

** Resolved,—That we tender our 
lasting gratitude to Mr. Cobbett for 
this able production of his pen, and 
respectfully request him to republish, 
in a cheap form, this immortal docu- 
ment, and to assure him of our order 
for 500 copies, for the use of the 
members of our association. 

* Resolved,—That we petition both 
Houses of Parliament, praying that 
five million copies of this invaluable 
“ paper be published at the national! ex- 
“pense, through the agency of Mr. 
“ Cobbett, and distributed gratis all 
“ over the United Kingdom. 

‘“‘ That our petition to the House of 
“Lords be intrusted to the Lord 
“ Chancellor, and that the Earl of 
‘Shrewsbury and Lord Cloncurry be 
“ requested to support its prayer; and 
“that to the Commons be intrusted to 
‘* our tried, faithful, and unpurchasable 
“countryman, O'Connell; and that 
“ Messrs. Hume, Harvey, Roebuck, 
“ Ruthven, O’Connor, Ronayne, Sheil, 
“ Finn, Jacob, and Muurice O’Connell, 
“ be requested io support the same. 

“ "That these resolutions be published 
“in Mr. Cobbett’s Register, the Bver- 
“ing and Weekly Tiue San, the Max- 
“ chester Advertiser, the Neweast!e 
“ Press, and Liverpool Journal, and 
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“that these papers have, and deserve 
«“ our confidence and thanks. 

“ LOYDE JONES, Chairman, 

“ JOSEPH SHIELS TOLE, Sec.” 


The following letter accompanied the 
resolutions to Mr. Cobbett : 


TO WILLIAM COBBETT, ESQ., M.P. 
Manchester, Tuesday, May 20. 

« Sir,—I assure you sincerely, | never 
“expected to have so much honour 
“conferred on me as I now possess in 
“ being made the medium of communi. 
“cating to you the thanks of the Man- 
“chester Repeal Association, for the 
“last production of your immortal 
“pen. 

“ That splendid emanation of your 
“heaven-gifted spirit was read aloud to 
“a large meeting of our members last 
“evening. To say that it was received 
“with alternate bursts of tears ani 
“bursts of gladness, to say that it 
“communicated to us a second man- 
“hood, a second, and additional desire 
“to live, would not convey an idea of 
“its effect, 

“ Ifany of your revilers were present 
“amongst us on that occasion, and 
“ witnessed, as they would have, the 
“tears burst out from the eyes of age 
“and youth; if they were to have wit- 
““nessed this, and then ask themselves 
“did they ever write, or say, or do, any 
“thing deserving of, or capable to pro- 
“duce, tears of gladness from any 
; number, or even from one honest 

heart, the conscious, the damning 
“negative, must have blackened them 


4 . . . 
| ‘with confusion. 


Yes, the effects produced on our 
“ members, English and Irish as they 
Were, by this immortal, or rather 
_ mortal blow, at the whole thing, the 
. truths and the hopes it conveyed, the 
, resolutions it kindled within the 
breasts of all of us, may, indeed, be 
f imagined, for they cannot be de- 
a scribed. Your revilers and our re- 
4 Vilers may sneer at the expression of 
* Our feelings in a mood so womanly ; 
but remember, sir, and let them re- 
, member, that the men who could 
_Jield their tears, would yield their 
blood, 





** You say truly, sir, that the Irish, 
“when driven out of Ireland, are not 
“driven out of the world, No, sir, 
“they are not. England is at this 
“moment manned by Irishmen. Every 
“seat of manufacture, every seat of 
“laborious enterprise, is manned by 
‘Irishmen. Wherever labour is to be 
“* performed in this over-laboured coun- 
“try, there are the Irish. Lazy, in- 
“ deed, as you well exclaim ; oh, what 
“ hell-born tyranny it must be to tell 
* of this race that they are lazy or idle, 
“when the demons know that to the 
“Irish labour and to the Irish victuals 
‘ they owe all that they possess. Who 
‘work under the earth for them in the 
“pits, and over the earth for them in 
“‘ the fields, on the house-tops, in the 
* factories, on board their merchant- 
“ ships, in their navy, in their armies: 
““who fill these vast skeletons but 
‘* Trishmen. 

“There are at this moment, sir, a 
“million of able-bodied Irishmen in 
“ England, nine-tenths of whom were 
“ driven here ‘ after the Union,’ as they 
“ express it, toseek some kind of em- 
“ployment and maintenance. Two 
‘‘ out of every three of them are the 
“sons of shopkeepers and tradesmen 
‘and farmers, who were ruined and 
“ beggared by the ‘ Rebellion’ of 1798 
“ (which you, sir, well know, was cre- 
“ated and matured, that the people 
“ might be more effectually and safely 
pillaged), and driven out of Ireland 
“ by the desolation and the total disap- 
“ pearance of trade which followed the 
“ destruction of their national legisla- 
“ ture—these men consider themselves 
“as slaves in England ; their employers, 
‘though men of the kindest heafts, 
“and of the best intentions towards 
“ them, they consider in no other light 
“than as oppressors, and accessaries 
“ after the fact to the robbery and pil- 
“ lage of their rights. These Irishmen 
“have young families growing up 
“about them in this country; these 
‘‘ children imbibe, as Jackson imbibed, 
“ from their mothers and their fathers, 
a detestation of the oppressors of their 
“ fathers and of their fathers’ country; 
* they are taught to look forward to the 
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‘‘ return to their country as the great end 
‘of their existence and their present 
** toil. 

«<The beauties of their native hills and 
“ valleys are pictured in warm colours 
‘‘ by those expatriated parents to their 
“children. ‘The grandeur of England, 
<‘ with all its tinselled and glittering 
“ palaces, is held as nought by these 
** people when compared to the en- 
“chanting fields and bowers which 
«‘ they left. Here they are as slaves ; 
‘* there they were as masters. Talk of 
‘¢ blotting out the name of Ireland, in- 
“deed! ‘Talk, indeed, of calling it West 
** Britain ! 

“ Gracivus heaven! can any thing in 
* this whole world tend more to the se- 
‘* paration of the two countries, than this 
“of all others the most wanton, the 
“‘ most demoniacal} insult ? Can the men 
““ be mad? Is the Government of these 
‘¢ unfortunate countries (for now, thank 
‘“ heaven! both are made uafortunate, 
‘‘ now thanks to heaven, both are per- 
*‘ fectly, completely within the eight- 
“ hundred-willion monster’s yoke ; and 
‘‘ now thanks, thanks to great and just 
** heaven ; we shall be completely ever- 
‘** lastingly avenged !) I say, sir, is the 
‘‘ Governmentof these countries forever 
“to remain in the hands of men la- 
** bouring under ‘ temporary delusion’? 
“Oh, sir! we cannot reason with these 
“‘men; it is useless to impl-re—to 
** beseech them; we have petitioned 
** ll the act has become almost a farce. 
‘““We see in the distant risfa, which 
** you have unfolded, the coming of our 
“‘ redemption. We cling to the hope 
‘‘ that speedily some honest, sen-ible 
“* men will be put at the head of affairs 
*‘ by the people of this country; that 
“ full, immediate justice will be done 
*“* to Ireland : and that we may return to 
** our beloved country to breathe, even 
“for aday, our native air perfumed 
** with liberty, and to stretch our bones, 
** as the bones of freemen, in the tombs 
** and the graves of our forefathers. 

“In conclusion, sir, we pray to the 
“ Almighty Governor of the world to 
“ protect you from your enemies, to 
“ preserve you on this earth us an in- 
* strument in his hands to work out the4 


‘‘ ends of his just decrees, which we 
‘* feel and believe to be approaching ; 
‘* to grant to your immortal spirit, be. 
‘* fore it flies from this material world, 
‘“‘ one glimpse of the realization of your 
‘‘ wishes as regards the happiness of 
‘* the people of these countries, and of 
‘* the other portion of those people which 
“inhabit that land from which the 
“* trumpet of our resurrection sounds; 
‘“and when the ends of your extraor- 
‘‘ dinary mission are fulfilled here, may 
“he receive you into his bosom as the 
‘enlightener, the benefactor of the 
‘* human race. 


** LLOYDE JONES.” 








POOR-LAWS. 
LETTER III, 


There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart; 

It does not feel for nan! 

._* * * * What map, seeing this, 

Aud baving human feelings, dues not blush, 

Aud hang his head, to think himself a man? 
Cowpsk. 


Dunfermline, 18. May, 1834. 


Faizenp oF tHe Poor,—Had I the 
pencil of Cruikshank, I would personify 
the United Kingdom in a sketch of a 
human body, lank, lean, and emaciated ; 
with the appendages out of all pro- 
portion in size, the laps of the ears 
reaching to the shoulders, and bearing, 
one acrown, the other a crosier: the 
nose with a tumour, * like the tower of 
“ Heshbon, which looketh towards Da- 
“ mascus”; the excreseential parts, the 
scalp-hair, of immense Jength, and 
standing on end “ like quills of a por- 
cupine” ; the beard long, grizaly,clotted, 
and teeming, as if allaliveand moving; 
with 

“ Ugly crawlin’ blasted wonners,” 
each, 

‘« As p'ump an’ grey as any g¢rozet;” 
and the nails longer than the limbs te 
which they are attached, At one arm 
would place an ecclesiastical, and at the 
other a fundholding quack ;. both ap 
plying their lancets ; while, from the! 
leeching operations, the veins of the pa 
tient should appear as discharging pt 
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fusely ; and, in addition, a taxing and 
tax-eating squad should be exhibited, 
puncturing the body all: over, and 
causing the thin blood to stream from 
every pore. In a corner should be 
placed a group of Malthusian empirics, 
suitably attired, and with appropriate 
paraphernalia, in close consultation ; 
Dr. Malthus exclaiming, Bleed, bleed ; 
his blood is redundant. De, Brougham, 
Don’t cut the rascal’s tumour ; that is 
the chief ornament of the Knglish body, 
which body is “ essentially aristocratic.” 
Dr. Grey, Crop not his ears; they are 
church-and-state union, which must be 
conserved. Dr. Hume, Dinna elip his 
hair, I beseech ye ; an’ “* marr na, the 
corners o° his beard,” for Gudsake ; 
these are ** national faith” and “ credit.” 
Dr. Althorp, Let alone his claws ; these 
ure the ‘* sister-services’ and ‘* Bourbon 
police.” And, the nasty Doctor-Doc- 
tress Harriet Humphrey Martineau 
should appear, in robes half male, half 
female, like those of the ‘“ pye-a- 
prooms,”’ proposing a certain operation ; 
I will not say, what; nor tell the rea- 
son, why. 

In the sketch, No. 2, should appear in 
addition Mr. Cobbett, preceded by the 
village barber, with towel, scissors, and 
razor ; and behind him a body of chop- 
sticks, one bearing a flag, with the 
famous inscription, “ WE WILL NOT 
LIVE ON POTATOES”! aud each 
having a slice of bread and of bacon in 
the right hand, with a pot of beer in the 
left, Mr. Cobbett exclaiming, Off, off, ye 
villanous feelosofers! Malthusian mon- 
sters, away! To your hell, ye hedde- 
Kashun devils! [The empiries and 
quacks should appear as runuing off at 
the vpposite corner in confusion and 
terror, Brougham without wig, and the 
crelur Martineau wanting its shawl and 
shoes, &c.] Now, Mr. Strapp, stem 
these wounds ; shear off that national- 
faith sealp-hair; and away with the 
God-killing devil-serving Jew beard, 
and all the vermin which it harbours ; 
Crop his parson ass’s ears; pare his 
Sister services and Bourbon-policec laws ; 
and whip off the aristocratic wen from 
his proboscis. You, my good fellows 


must bear it all patiently; ard when 
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we have got vou to appear asa Chris- 
tian Englishman, like your forefathers, 
you shall bave a rasher of bacon and a 
pot of home-brewed, as they had; and 
this, for the future, shall be your fare 
morning, mid-day, and evening, instead 
of the accursed potatoes. Something 
after this sort would be a true represen- 
tation of the opposite sentiments of the 
Malthusians and Cobbettites, ‘That the 
picture would not be overcharged as to 
the former, will presently appear, in- 
deed, it is impossible for pen or pencil 
sufficiently to express or portray the 
monstrous absurdity of the Malthusian 
hypothesis, and horrible cruelty of the 
scheme of the feelosofers. 

Althorp and Co keep out of sight the 
connexion of their infernal bill, with the 
principles of Malthus; and the ulterior 
object it is, no doubt, prudent to con- 
ceal ; but we have both openly avowed 
in the forty-seventh volumeof the Ldin- 
burgh Review, articles Emigration and 
Poor-laws. On the dogma of redundant 
population, and on the vituperative, in- 
solent, and insulting style of this mis- 
creant writer, | have already remarked ; 
let us now see what are the measures 
which the fiend proposes for “ killing 
off ” that portion of the working people 
whom he calls “ surplus”; that is, such 
as are not necessary to minister to the 
gratification of the idle, 

1. ** Give no allowance, unless in the 
“ workhouse, to the able-bodied 
“‘ pauper; and make him feel that a 
“ life of unremitting toil, supported 
“on coarse and scanty fare, is to be 
“ his portion as long as he conti- 
‘* nues there”! 

2. “ Alter the law of bastardy,” so as to 
offer impunity to male libertinism 
in all cases; and, in many cases, 
to break the heart of “ witless 
trusting woman,” and drive her 
to prostitution, infanticide, and 
suicide ! 

3. * Cease to build; pull down; tax 
beggars’ nests”! 

4. ‘ Disperse colonies of beggars and 
their brats”! 

5. “ Tax the locusts (Irish labourers) 
‘‘on the wing, as they enter the 
“ floating bridges,” with the de- 
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sign of seeking food and employ-|soul and body, into the hottest corner 
ment in Britain! of the lowest hell; and, when at the 
6. Make no legal provision, for (oh !)| restitution of all things, hell’s gates 
read this, American Irishmen)/|shall be opened for the egress of the 
“« four or five millions of beggars,”\“‘ common damned” and __ ordinary 
who are to be kept, and left to die, | devils, let them be shut on this arch 
at home! fiend; there let hin) broil and roast, 
7. These men oF sin also ‘forbid to|and fry and weep and wail and gnash 
marry ”; but theirinvention, hellish | his teeth for ever and ever. Amen. 
as it is, not having reached an ef- Regarding this execrable bill; the 
fective plan of forcible prevention, |rich rate-payers have many _ friends 
they hold up to imitation the ex-| within the honourable House: but the 
ample of ‘the intelligent pro=| working people have no representatives, 
prietor of Coll,” who, to keep/[ therefore fear that while clauses 
down the population of his island | affecting the interests of the former may 
which he had previously reduced, | be expunged or altered, some invasion 
“WOULD NOT ALLOW A/jwill still be attempted of the rights of 
“YOUNG MAN, A SON OF the poor. I[ pray you may be able to 
“ONE OF THE CROFTERS, ‘attend, and defeat the wicked inven- 





“TO BE MARRIED WITHOUT 
* HIs (the laird’s) CONSENT” : 
he said, “ ifyou marry without my 
“consent, you must leave the 
“ island.” 

When I had read thus far 


** My heart within me waxed hot ; 
** And while | musing was, 
*€ The fire did burn ; aud, 


After various alternations of thought 
and feeling, 


** From my lips, 
*€ These words I did let pass,” 


“ OLord God, to whom vengeance 


“belongeth, show thyself. Lift up | 


“thyself thou Judge of the earth: 
‘‘ render a reward to the proud. Let 
“ his children be fatherless, and his wife 
“a widow ; let his children be conti- 
“nually vagabonds, and ‘ beg’; let 


uous of its framers and supporters. 
| Friend of the Poor, 
| I am, 

your obedient servant, 


THOS. MORRISON, sen. 
To William Cobbett, M.P. 





| 


_ (From the Mercantile Advertiser and New 
York Advocate.) 


Thursday, April 17. 
Several messages were received frum the 
President of the United States, by Mr. Donel- 


son, his private secretary; among them the 
following 


| PROTEST 


To the Senate of the United States ; 

It appears by the published journal of the 
Senate, that onthe 26. of December last, & 
resolution was offered by a member of the 


them seek their bread also out of Senate, which, after a protracted debate, was, 


“ their desolate places” of Canada and 
New Holland ; and may all the curses 
ofthe hundred and ninth Psalm fall on 
the head of the hell-taught writer of 
this most damnable paper. 

Finally, this foolish and wicked 
wretch more than insinuates the pro- 
priety of abolishing the English poor- 
laws; and even of withholding voluntary 
charity, in order that the poor may be 
forced to submit to transportation, or 
left to die from starvation at home. 
eeseeee+Let me alone: I will curse 


yet deeper...... Let him be plunged, 


on the 28. of March last, modified by the 
mover, and passed by the votes of twenty-sis 
Senators out of forty-six,* who. were preseut 

and v»ted in the following words, viz. . 
** Resolved,—That the President, in the late 


———a« 


* Yeas — Messrs. Bibb, Black, Calhoua, 
Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Kent, 
| Knight, Leigh, Mangum, Naudaia, Poiv- 
dexter, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
silsbee, Smith, Southard, Sprague, Swift, 
Tomlioson, Tyler, Waggaman, Webster, 26. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kave, King, of Ala, 
King, of Gi, Inna, M‘Kena,. Moore, Morris 
Robbinsov, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipo 
White, Wilkins, Wright, 20. 
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executive proceedings in relation to the public 
revenue, bas assumed upon himself au- 
therity and power sot conferred by the 
constitution aud’ laws, but in derogation of 
both.” i 

Having had the hosour, through the vo- 
luutery suffrages of the American people, to 
fill the office of Presideut of the United States 
during the period which may be presumed to 
have been referred to in this resolution, it is 
sufficiently evident that the censure it inflicts 
was intended for myself, Without notice, un- 
heard, and untried, I thus fiod myself charged 
on the records of the Senate, and in a form 
hitherto unknown io our history, with the 
high crime of violating the laws aud consti- 
tution of my country. 

It can seldom be necessary for any depart- 
mentof the Government, when assailed ia con- 
versatiou, or debate, or by the strictures of the 
press, or of popular assemblies, to step out of its 
ordinary path for the purpose of vindicating 
its conduct, or of pointing out any irregula- 
rity or iojustice in the manner of the attack. 
But when the chief executive magistrate is, by 
one of the most important branches of the 
Government in its official capacity in a public 
manner, and by its recorded sentence, but 
without precedent, competent authority, or 
just cause, declared guilty of a breach of the 
laws and constitution, it is due to his station, 
tv public opinion, and to a preper self- 
respect, that the officer thus denounced should 
— expose the wrong which has been 
done, 

In the present case, moreover, there is 
even a stronger uecessi'y for such a vindica- 
tion. By av express provision of the constitu- 
tion, before the President of the United States 
can enter on the execution of his office, he 
is required to take an oath or affirmation iu 
the following words : 

** Tdo solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States ; and will, te the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend, the 
constitution of the United States.” 

The duty of defending, so far as in bim lies, 
the integrity of the constitution, would indeed 
have resulted from the very nature of his 
office ; but by thus expressing it in the official 
oath or affirmation, which, in this respect, 
differs from that of every other functionary, 
the founders of our republic have attes'ed 
their sense of its importance, and have given 
'o it a peculiar solemnity and force. Bound to 
the performance of this duty by the oath I 
have taken, by the strongest obligation of gra- 
titude to the American people, aud by the ties 
which unite my every earthly interest with 
the welfare and glory of my country; and 
perfectly covvinced that the discussion and 
passage of the above-mentioned resolution 
were not only unauthorized bythe constitution, 
but in maby respects repugnant to its provi- 
sions and subversive of the rights secured by 
it toother co-ordinate departments, f ceem it 
an imperative duty to maintain the supremacy 





of that sacred instrument, and the immuni- 
ties of the department intrusted to my care, 
by all means consistent with my own lawfal 
powers, with the rights of others, and with the 
genius of our civil institution. To this end, 
I have caused this, my solemv protest against 
the aforesaid proceedings, to be placed un the 
files of the executive department, and to be 
transmitted tu the Senate. 

It is alike due to the subject, the Senate, and 
the people, that the views which I have taken 
uf the proceedings referred to, aud which com- 
pel me to regard them in the light that has 
been mentioued, should be exhibited at length, 
and with the freeslom and firmness which are 
required by an occasion so unprecedented aud 
peculiar. 

Uuder the constitution of the United States, 
the powers and functions of the various de- 
partments of the Federal Government, and 
their responsibilities for violation or neglect of 
duty, are clearly defined, or result from neces- 
sary inference. The legislative power, sub- 
ject to the qualified uegative of the President, 
is vested in the Congress of the United 
States, composed of the Senate aud Honse of 
Representatives. The executive power is 
vested exclusively in the President, except 
thatin the couclusion of treaties and in cer- 
tain appo'utments to office, he is to act with 
the adv:ce and consent of the Senate. ‘The 
judicial power is vested exclusively in the Su- 
preme and other Courts of the United States, 
except in cases of impeachment, for which 
purpose the accusatory power is vested in the 
House of Representatives, aud that of heariog 
and determining, iu the Senate. Butalthougss 
for the special purposes which have been men- 
‘ioned, there is an occasioual intermixture of 
the powers of the different deparimeuts, yet 
with these exceptions, each of the three great 
departments is independent of the others in 
its sphere of action; aud when it deviates 
from that sphere, is not responsible to the 
others, further than it is expressly made sv 
in the constitution. In every other respect, 
each of them is the equal of the other two, 
and all are the servants of the American 
people, without power or right to control or 
censure each other in the service of their com- 
mon stperior, save ouly in the manner and to 
the degree which that superior has described. 

The responsibilities of the President are 
numerous and weighty. He is liable to im- 
peachment for high crimes and misdemea- 
nors, and, on due conviction, to removal 
from office, aud perpetual disqualification ; 
aod n twithstendivg such couviction, be may 
also be indicted and punished according to 
law. He is also liable to the private action of 
any party who may have been ivjured by his 
iNegal mandates or instructions, in the same 
manner aud to the same extent as the bumblest 
functionary. Io addition to the respousibili- 
ties which may thus be enforced by impeach- 
ment, criminal prosecution, or suit at law, be 
is also accountable at the bar of pablic opivion 
for every act of his administration. Subject 
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only to the restraints of truth and justice, the 
free people of the United States bave the un- 
doubted right, as individuals or collectively, 
orally or in writing, at such times, and in 
such language and form as they :may think 
proper, to discuss bis official conduct, and to 
express and promulgate their_opiviovs con- 
cerning it, Ludirectly, also, his conduct may 
come under review in e ther branch of the 
legislature, or in the Senate when actiog in 
its executive capacity, and so far as the exe- 
cutive or legislative proceedings of these hodies 
may require it, it may be examined by them. 
These are believed ty he the proper and only 
modes, ia which the President of the United 
S:ates is to be held accountable for his official 
conduct. 

‘Tested by these principles, the resolution of 
the Senate is wholly unauthorized by the 
coustitution, and iu derogation of its entire 
spirit. It assumes that a single branch of the 
legislative department may, forthe purpose of 
a public censure, and without any view to 
legislation or impeachment, take up, con- 
sider, and decide upon, the official acts of 
the executive. But in no part of the consti- 
tution is the President subjected to any such 
responsibility ; and ia no part of that instru- 
mentisany such power conferred on either 
branch of the legislature, 

The justice of these conclusions will be 
Mustrated aud confirmed by a brief analysis 
of the powers of the Sevate, and a comparison 
of the recent proceedings of those powers. 

The high functious assigued by the consti- 
tution to the Senate, are in their nature either 
legislative, executive, or judicial. It is only 
in the exercise of its judicial powers, when 
sitting as a c urt for the trial of impeach- 
ments, that the Senate is expressly authorized 
aol necessarily required to consider and de- 
cide upon the conduct of the President, or 
any other public officer. Indirectly, however, 
as has already been sugges‘ed, it may fre. 
quem@ly be called on to perform that office. 
Cases may occur in the course of its legis- 
lative or executive proceediugs, in which it 
may be indispensable to the proper exercise 
of its powers, that it should inquire into, and 
decide upon, the conduct of the President or 
other public officers ; and in every such case, 
its constitutional right to do so is cheerfully 
conceded. But to authorize the Senate to 
enter upon such a task in its legislative and 
executive capacity, the inquiry must actually 
grow out of or tend to some legislative or 
executive action; and the decision when ex- 
pressed must take the form of some appro- 
priate legislative or executive act. 

_The resolution in question was introduced, 
discussed, and passed, nut as a joint, but as a 
separate resolution. It asserts no legislative 
power, proposes no legislative action; aod 
neither possesses the form nor any of the at- 
tributes of a legislative measure. It dues not 
appear tu have been entertained or passed 
with any view or expectation of its issuing in 
alaw or joint resolution, or in the repeal of 
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anv law or joint resolution, or in any othe 
legislative action. 

Whilst wanting both the form and gub. 
stance of a legislative measure, it is equally 
manifest that the resolution was nut justified 
by any of the executive powers conferred on 
the Senate. These powers rela‘e exclusively 
to the consideration of treaties and nomina- 
tions to office ; and they are exercised iv secret 
session, and with closed doors. This resoly. 
tion does not apply to any treaty or nomina- 
tion, aud was passed in a public session. 

Nor does this proceeding in any way belong 
to that class of incidental resolutions which 
relate to the officers of the Senate, to their 
chamber, and other appurtenances, or to sub- 
jects of order, and other matters of the like 
nature, in all which either House may law- 
fully proceed, without any co-operation with 
the other, or with the President. 

On the contrary, the whole phraseology and 
sense of the resolution seem to be judicial. 
Its essence, true character, and ouly pra:tical 
effect, are to be found in the conduct whichit 
charges upon the President, and in the judg- 
ment which it pronounces on that conduct. 
The resolution, therefore, though discusse 
and adopted by the Senate in its-legislative 
capacity, is, in its office, and in all its cha- 
racteristics, essentially judicial. 

Thatthe Senate possesses a high judicial 
power, aud that instances may occur in which 
the President of the United States will be 
amenable to it, is undeniable. But under the 
provisions of tle cunstitution, it would seem 
to be equally plain that neither the Presideat 
nor any other officer can be rightfully sub- 
jected to the operation of the judicial power 
of the Senate, except in the cases and under 
tue forms prescribed by the constitution. 

The constitution declares that “the Pre- 
** sident, Vice President, and all civil officers 
“ of the United States, shall be removed from 
** office on impeachment fur, and conviction 
“of treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
“aud misdemeanors’; that the House of 
Representatives shall have the sole power of 
impeachment; that the Senate “ shall have 
the sole power to try atl impeachments " ; that 
‘€ when sitting for that purpose, they shall be 
on oath or affirmation”; that ‘ when the 
“ President of the United States is tried, te 
“Chief Justice shall preside’’; that “90 
‘€ person shall be convicted without the cou 
‘* currence of two-thirds of the members pre 
* sent’; and that ‘judgment shall uot ¢* 
‘€tend further than to removal from office, 
‘* and disqualification to hold and evjoy 4°Y 
“ office of hononr, trust, or profit, uuder the 
*€ United States.” 

The resolution above quoted, charges 
substance that in certain proceedin s relating 
to the public revenue the President bas 
usurped authority and power not conferre 

i i ' d laws, aod 
upon him by the constitution an 
that in doing so he has violated both. Any he 
act constitutes a high crime, one of the bis 
est, indeed, which the President can comm” 
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a crime which justly exposes him to impeach- 
ment by the House of Represeptatives, aud 
upon due conviction, to removal from office, 
and to the complete aud immutable disfran- 
chisement prescribed by the constitution, 

‘The resolution, then, was in substance av 
impeachmeot of the President; and in its 
passage, amounts toa declaration by a majority 
of the Senate, that he is guilty of au impeach- 
able offence. As such, it is spread upon the 
journals of the Senate, published to the tation 
aod to the world, made part of our enduring 
archives, and incorporated in the history of the 
age. The punishment of removal from office 
and future disqua ification does not, itis true, 
follow this decision; nor would it have fol- 
lowed the like decision, if the regular forms 
of proceeding had been pursued, because the 
requisite number did not concur in the result. 
But the moral influence of a sulemn declara- 
tion, by a majority of the Senate, that the 
accused is guilty of the offence charged upoo 
him, has been as effectually secured, as if the 
like declaration had been made upon an im- 
peachment expressed in the same terms. In- 
deed, a greater practical effect has been 
gained, hecause the votes given for the reso- 
lution, though not sufficient to authorize a 
judzment of guilty on av impeachment, were 
numerous enough to carry that resolution, 

Thatthe resolution does uot expressly al- 
lege that the as‘umption of power and autho- 
rity, which it condemns, was intentional and 
corrupt, is no answer tu the preceding view of 
its character and effect. The act thus con- 
demned, necessarily implies violation and de- 
$i.n in the individual to whom it is imputed, 
and being unlawful in its character, the legal 
couclusion is, that it was prompted by impro- 
per motives, and committed with an ‘unlawful 
intent. The charge is not of a mistake in the 
exercise of supposed powers, but of the as- 
sumption of powers not conferred by the con- 
stitution and laws, but in derogation of both, 
and nothing is suggested to excuse or pal iate 
the turpitude of the act. In the absence of 
avy such excuse or palliation, there is only 
room for one inference; and that is, that the 
tutent was unlawful and corrupt. Besides, 
the resolution not only contains no mitigating 
suggestion, but oa the contrary, it hulds up 
the act complained of, as justly obnoxious, to 
censure and reprobation; aod thus as dis- 
Unetly stamps it with impurity of motive, as 
if the strongest epithets had beeu used. 

lhe Presideut of the United States, there- 
fore, has been, by a majority of his constitu- 
tonal triers, accused and found guilty of an 
impeachable offence; but in no part of this 
proceeding have the directions of the constitu- 
ton been observed. 

The impeachment, instead of being pre- 
ferred and prosecuted by the House of Repre- 
Seutatives, originated in the Senate, and was 
prosecuted without the aid or concurrence of 
the other House. The oath vr affirmation 

escribed by the constitution was mut taken 
Y Uré senators; the Chief Justice did not 





preside; no notice of the charge was given to 
the aceused; and no opportunity afforded him 
to respond to the accusation, to meet his ac- 
cusers face to face, to cross-examine the wit- 
beases, to procure counteracting testimony, 
vr to be heard in his defence. The safe- 
guard and formalities which ¢he consti'ution 
bas connected with the power of impeach- 
ment, were doubtless supposed by the framers 
of that instrument to be essential to the pro- 
tection of the public servant, to the attainment 
of justice, and to the order, impartiality, and 
dignity of the procedure. These safeguards 
and formalities were not cnly practically dis- 
regarded in the commencement and conduct 
uf these proceedings, but in their result, | 
find myself convicted by less than two- 
thirds of the members present, of an impeach- 
able offence. 

In vain may it be alleged in defence of this 
proceeding, that the form of the resolution is 
not that of an impeachment, or of a judgment 
thereupon ; that the punishment prescribed 
io the cunstitution does not fullow its adoption, 
or that inthis case, no impeachment is to be 
expected from the House of Representatives. 
It is because it did not assume the form of an 
impeachment, that itis the more palpsbly re- 
pugnant to the constitution; for it is through 
that form only that the President is judicially 
responsible to the Senate ; and though neither 
removal from office vor future disqualifica- 
tion ensues, yet it is not to be presumed, that 
the framers of the constitution considered 
either or both of those results, as constituting 
the whole of the punishment they prescribed. 
The judgment of guilty by the highest tri- 
bunal in the union; the stigma it would ia- 
flict on the offender, his family and fame, and 
the perpetual record on the journal, banding 
down to future generations the story of his 
disgrace, were doubtless regarded by them as 
the bitterest portions, if not the very esseace 
of that punisiment. So far, therefore, as 
some of its most material parts are concerned, 
the passage, recordivg, aud promulgstion of 
the resolution, are an aitempt to bring them 
on the President, in a manner unauthorized 
by the constitution. To shield him and other 
officers who are liable to impeachment, from 
consequences. s0 momentous, excrpt when 
really merited by official deliuqueucies the 
constitution has most carefully guarded the 
whole process of impeachment. A majority 
of the House of Representatives must think 
the officer guilty, before he cav be charged. 
Two-thirds of the Sevate must pronounce him 
guilty, or he is deemed to be innocent. Forty- 
six Senators appear by the journal to have 
beeo present when the vote on the resvlation 
was taken. Jf, after all the solemuities of au 
impeachment, thirty of those senators had 
voted that the President was guilty, yet would 
he have been acquitted ; but by the mode of 

roceeding adopted in the present case, & 
ing record of conviction has been entered 
up by the votes of twenty-six senators, without 
avimpeachmeut or trial ; whilst the cunstitu- 
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tion expressly declares that to the entry of such 
a judgment, an accusatiun by the House of 
Represevtatives, a trial by the Senate, and 
a concurrence of two-thirds in the vote of 
guilty shall be indispensable prerequisites. 

Whether or not an impeachment was to be 
expected from the House of Representatives, 
was a point on which the Sevate had no con- 
stitutional right to speculate, and in respect 
to which, even bad it possessed the spirit of 
prophecy, its anticipatiops would bave fur- 
nished no just grounds for this procedure, 
Admitting that there was reason to believe 
that a violation of the constitution and laws 
had been actually committed by the President, 
still it was the duty of the Senate, as his sole 
constitutional judges, to wait fur av impeach- 
ment until the other should think proper to 

refer it. The members of the Senate could 

ave no right to iufer that vo impeachment 
was intended. On the contrary, every legal 
and rational presum; tion on their part ought 
to bave been, that if there was good reason to 
believe him guilty of an impeachable offence, 
the House of Representatives would perform 
its constitutional duty, by arraigning the 
offender before the justice of his country. 
The contrary presumption would involve ap 
implication derogatery tu the integrity and 
honour of the representatives of the people. 
But suppose the susp'cion thus implied were 
actually eutertained, and for good cause, how 
cap it justify the assumption by the Senate of 
powers no: conferred by the constitution ? 

It is only necessary tu leok at the condition 
in which the Senate and the Presitent have 
been placed by this proceedivg, to perceive its 
utter incompatibility with the provisions and 
the spirit of the constitution, avd with the 
plainest dictates of humanity and justice. 

Ifthe House of Representatives should be 
of opinion that there is just ground for the 
censure provounced upon the President, thes 
will itbe the solemn duty of the House to 
prefer the proper accusation, and to cause 
him to be brought to trial by the constitu- 
tional tribunal, Butio what condition would 
he find that tribunal. A majority of its mem- 
bers have already cousidered the case, and 
have not only formed but expressed a delibe 
rate judgment upon i's merits. It is the 


policy of our benign systems of jurisprudence ; 


to secure, iu all criminal proceedings, and 
even in the must trivial litigations, a fair, 
unprejudiced, end impartial trial. Aud surely 
it cannot be less important that such atrial 
should be secured to the highest officer of the 
Government, 

The constitution makes the House of Re- 

reseptatives the exclusive judges, in the first 
instance, Of the question, whether the Presi- 
dent has committed an impeachable offence. 
A majority of the Senate, who-e interference 
with this preliminary question, has, for the 
best ofall reasuns, been studiously excluded, 
anticipate the action of the House of Repre-| 
sentatives, assume pot only the function 
which belongs exclusively to that body, but, 
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convert themselves into accusers, witnesses 
counsel and judges, and prejudge the whole 
case. Thus presenting the appalliug spectacle 
in a free state, of judges going through a 
laboured preparation for an impartial hearins 
and decision, by a previous ex-parte investi. 
gation and sentence against the supposed 
offender. 

There is no more settled axiom in that Go. 
vernment whence we derived the model of this 
part of our constitution, than, that “ the 
Lords caunot impeach any to themselves, nor 
join in the accusation, because they are 
judges.” Iudependen'ly of the general rea- 
sms on which this rule is founded, ‘its pro- 
priety and importance are greatly increased 
by the nature of the impeaching power. The 
power of arraigning the high officers of Go- 
vernment, before a tribuval whose sentence 
may expel them from their seats, and brand 
them as infamous, is eminently a popular re- 
medy—a remedy designed to be employed for 
the protection of private right and public li- 
berty, against the abuses of injustice and the 
encroachments of arbitrary power. But the 
framers of the constitution were also undoubt- 
edly aware, that this formidable instrument 
had been, and might be abused ; and that 
from its very nature, au impeachmeut for bigh 
crimes and misdenieanors, whatever might 
be its result, would, in mo t cases, be accom- 
panied by so much of dishonour and reproach, 
solicitude and suffering, as to make the power 
of preferring it, one of the highest solemnity 
and importance. It was due to both these 
covsiderations, that the impeaching power 
should be lodged in the hands of those who, 
from the mode of their e'ection and tenvur of 
their offices, would most accurately express 
the popular will, and at the same time be 
most directly and speedily amenable to the 
people. The theory of these wise and benig- 
uaut intentions is, in the present case, effec 
tually defeated by the proceedings of the Se- 
nate. The members of that body represent, 
vot the people, but the States; and though 
they are undoubtedly responsible to the States, 
yet, from their extended term of service, the 
effect of that responsibility, during the wb 
period of that term, must very much depend 
upon their own impressions of its obligatory 
force. When a body, thus constituted, ¢* 
presses befurehaud its opinion ina particulér 
case, aud thus indirectly invites a prosecution, 
it not only assumes a power intended ee fer 
reasons to be confined to others, but it shields 
the latter from that exclusive and perso™ 
responsibility under which it was intended 
be exercised, and reverses the whole scbem¢ 
of this part of the constitution. i 

Such would be some of the objections '° 
this procedure, even if it were adunitted that 
there is just ground for imputing to the Pre 
sideut the offences chargedia the resolution: 
But if, on the other bard, the House of Repre 
sentatives shall be of ppinien that there is 
reason for charging them upon bim, ands 
therefore deem it improper to -” 
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_ his defence to the real poiots of attack ; to the 


_ what particulars their institutions had been 
_ Violated ; and to the truth and certainty cf our 


the public revenue,” avd is so framed that 


thus comprehensive in the censures itimplies, 
there is no such certainty of time, place, or 


Aud undefined accusation, that the President, 
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peachment, then will the violation of privilege 
as it respects that House, of justice as it re- 
gards the President, and of the constitution, as 
it relates to both, be only the more couspi- 
cuous and impressive. 

The constitutional mode of procedure on an 
impeachment has not only been wholly disre- 
garded, but some of the first principles of na- 
tural right and enlightened jurisprudence, 
have been violated in the ver, fourm of the re 
solution. It carefully abstains from averring 
iu which of * the late proceedings in relation 
tu the public revenue, the President has as- 
sumed upon himself authority and power pot 


carelully abstaius from specifying what laws 
or what parts of the constitution have been 
violated. Why was not the certainty of the 
offence—‘* the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation ’’—set out ia the manner required in 
the constitution, before even the humblest in- 
dividual, for the smallest crime, can be ex- 
posed to condemuatiou ? Such a specification 
was dne to the accused, that he might direct 


people, that they might clearly usderstand in 


public anuals, As the record now stands, 
whilst the resolution plainly charges upon the 
Presideut at least one act of usurpation in 
“the late executive proceedings in relativn to 


those senators who believed that one such act, 
and only ene, had been committed, could 
assent toit; its language is yet broad enough 
to Include several such acts; and so it may 
have been regarded by some of those who 
voted forit. But though the accusation is 


circumstance, as to exhibit the particular 
conclusion of fact or law which induced any 
Oe seuator to vote for it. Aud it may well 
have happened, that whilst one senator be- 
lieved that some particular act embraced in 
the resolu'iow, was an arbitrary and unconsti- 
Sutional assumption of power, others of the 
Majority may have deemed that very act both 
Custitucional aod expedient, or if not expe- 
bleut, yet still within the pale of the constitu- 
‘vn. Aud thus a majority of the senators 

ay have been enabled to concur, in a vague 


the course of ** the late executive preceed- 
"8 in relation to the public revenue,” had 
ulated the constitutiom and laws;—whilst, 
4 Separa'e vote had been taken in respect to 
ach particular act, included withia the ge- 
tral terms, the accusers of the President 
‘ght, on any such vote, have been found in 
we minority. 

Still further to exemplify this feature of the 
“ceeding, it is important to be remarked, 


laws; and that it was not until the very close 
of the debate, and when, perhaps, it was a 
prehended that a majority might oot ouvralts 
he specific accusation con'ained in it, that 
the resolution was so mudified as to assume its 
present form. A more strikiog illustration of 
the soundoess and necessity of the rules which 
forbid vague and indefinite generalities, and 
require a reasonable certain’y in all judi- 
cial allegations ; and a more glarivg instance 
of the violation of those rules, has seldom 
been exhibited. 

In this view of the resolution it must cer- 
tainly he regarded, notas a vindication of avy 
particular provision of the law or the consti- 
tution, but simply as an official rebuke or 
condemnatory seutence, too general and inde- 
finite tu be easily repelled, but yet sufficiently 
precise to bring into discredit the conductand 
motives of the executive. But whatever it 
may have heen intended to accomplish, it is 
vbvious that the vague, general, and abstract 
form of the resolutiop, is in perfect keeping 
with these other departures from first prin- 
ciples and settled improvements in jurisprua- 
dence, so properly the boast of free countries 
in modern times. And itis not too much to 
say, of the whole of these proceedings, that if 
they shall be approved and sustained by an 
intelligent people, then will that great con- 
test with arbitrary power, which had esta- 
blished iu statutes, in bills of rights, in sacred 
charters, and in constitutions of government, 
the right of every citizen, to a notice before 
trial, toa hearing before conviction, and to 
an impartial tribunal for deciding on the 
charge, have been waged in vain. 

If the resolution bad been left in its original 
forin, it is not to be presumed that it could 
ever have received the assent of a majority of 
the Senate, for the acts therein specified as 
violations of the constitution and laws, were 
clearly withia the limits of the executive au- 
thority. They are the ‘* dismissing the late 
secretary of the treasury, because he would 
not, contrary to his sense of his own duty, 
remove the money of the United States in 
deposit with the Bank of the United States, 
and its brauches, iv conformity with the Presi- 
dent’s opinion, and appointiog bis successor 
to effect such removal, which has been done.” 
But as vo other specification has been sub- 
stituted, and as thrse were the ‘* executive 
proceedings io relation tu the public revenue,” 
principally referred to in the course of the 


discussions, they will doubtless be —- 


regarded as the acts intended to be denounce 


as “fan assumption of authority and power 
not conferred by the constitution or laws, but 
in derogation of both.” It is therefore due to 
the occasion, that a condensed summary of 
the views of the executive in respect to them, 
should be here exhibited. 


the constitution, ** the executive power 


at the resolution as originally offered to the fis vested in a President of the United States.” 


ate, specified, with adequa 
tain acts of the Presidert, which it de- 


te precision}Among the duties imposed upon 
which he is sworn to perf 


him, and 
im, is that of 








unced as a violation of the constitution aud | 


“ taking care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
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cuted.” Being thus made responsible for the 
entire action of the executive department, t 
was but reasonable that the power of appoint- 
jog, overcecing, and controlling those who 
execute the laws—a power in its nature exe- 
cutive—should remain in his hands. It is, 
therefore, vot only his right, but the consti- 
tution makes it his duty, to ** nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate appoint,” all ** officers of the United 
States whose appointments are not in the con- 
stitution otherwise provided for,”’ with a pro- 
vico, that the appointment of inferior officers 
may be vested in the President alone, in the 
courts of justice, or in the heads of depart- 
ments. : 

The executive power vested in*the Senate, 
is neither that of ** nominating” vor ‘ ap- 
pointing.” It is merely acheck upon the 
executive power of appointment. If indivi- 
duals are proposed for appointment by the 
President, by them deemed incompetent or 
unworthy, they may withhold their consent, 
and the appointment cannot be made. They 
check the action of the executive, but canuot, 
in relation to those very subjects, act them- 
selves, nor direct him. Selections are still 
made by the President, and the negative given 
to the Senate, without diminishing his respon- 
sibility, furnishes an addi‘ional guarantee to 
the couu'ry that the subordinate executive, as 
well as the judicial offices, shall be filled with 
worthy and competent men. 

The whole executive power being vested 
in the President, who is re+ponsible for its 
exercise, it is a necessary consequence, that 
be should have a right to employ agents of his 
own choice to aid himin the performance of 
his duties, and to discharge them when he is 
no longer willing to be responsible for their 
acts. fu strict accordance with this principle, 
the power of removal, which, like that of ap- 
ermine is an original executive power, is 

eft unchecked by the constitution iv relation 
to all executive officers, f r whose conduct the 
President is res; onsible, while it is taken from 
bim io relation to judicial officers, for whose 
acts he is not responsible. In the Government 
from which mavy of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our system are derived, the head of the 
exc cutive department originally had power to 
appeintaod remove at will all officers—exe- 
cutive and judicial. It was to take the judges 
out of this general power of removal, and thus 
make them indepeudeut of the executive, that 
the tenure of their offices was changed to 
geod behaviour. Nor is it conceivable, why 
they are placed, in our constitution, upon a 
teuure different from that of all other officers 
appointed by the executive, unless it be for 
the same purpose, 

But if there were any just ground for doubt 
on the face of the constitution, whether all 
execulive officers are removeable at the will of 
the President, it is obviated by the contem- 
poranevas construction of the instrument, and 
the uniform practice under it. 

The power of removal was a topic of solemn 


debate iu the Congress of 1789, while organiz- 
ing the administrative departments of the 
Government, and it was finally decided, that 
the President derived from the covstitution 
the power of removal, so far as it regards that 
departmeat fur whose acts he is responsible, 
Although the debate covered the whole ground, 
embracing the treasury as well as all the other 
executive departments, it arose on a moution 
to strike out of the bill to establish a de- 
partment of fureigu affairs, since called the 
departmeut of state,a clause declaring the 
secretary “to he removeable from office by 
the President of the United States.” After 
that motion had beeu decided in the negative, 
it was perceived that these words did not cuu- 
vey the sense of the House of Representatives 
in relation to the true source of the power of 
removal. With the avowed object of preveat- 
ing aoy future interference, that this power 
was exercised by the President in virtue ofa 
grant from Congress, when iu fact that body 
cousidered it as derived from the constitution, 
the words which had been the subject of de- 
bate were struck out, and in lieu thereof a 
clause was iuserted in a provision concerning 
the chief clerk of the departinent, which de- 
clared that *‘ whenever the said principal 
officer shall be removed from office by the 
President of the Un:ted States, or io any other 
case of vacancy,” the chief clerk should, 
during such vacaney, have charge of the 
papers of the office. This change having been 
made for the express purpose of declaring the 
sense of Congress, that the President derived 
the power of removal from the constitutes, 
the act as it passed has always been considered 
as a full expression of the sense of the legis- 
lature on this important part of the American 
constitution, ' : 
Here then we have the concurrent authority 
of President Washington, of the Sevate, and 
the House of Representatives, numbers 0 
whom had taken an active part in the col- 
vention which framed the coustitution, avd! 
ihe State covventious, which adopted it, that 
the President derived an unqualified power of 
removal from that instrument itself, which i 
‘‘ beyond the reach of legislative authority. 
Upon this principle the Goverument bas 1" 
been steadily administered for about forty-five 
years, during which there have been mumero’s 
removals made by the President or by >¥ 
direction, embracing every grade of execute 
officers, from the hears of departments © 
messengers of Bureaus. 
The treasury department, in the discussio" 
of 1769, was considered on the same fvoting a 
the other executive departments, and 10 HF 
act establishing it, the p-ecise words were 
corporated indicative of the sease of = 
gress, that the President derives bis powet 


remove the secretary from the constitute’ 
which appear in the act establisbing tbe aa 
partment of foreign affairs. An assistant s 
cretary of the treasury was created, aud it the 
provided that he should take charge of 

bo-ks aud papers of the department, 


«+ whet 














the Government too much ivflue: ce and power 


the secretary of the treasury, the treasurer, 
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s 
ever the secretary shall be removed from 
office by the President of the United States.” 
The secretary of the treasury being appointed 
by the Presiuent, and being considered as con- 
stitutionally removeable by bim, it appears 
never to bave occurred to any one in the Con- 
eress of 1789, or since, until very recently, 
that he was other than an excecutive officer, 
the mere instrumeut of the chief magistrate 
in the execution of the laws, subject, like all 
other heads of departments, to his supervision 
avd control. Nosuch an idea as an officer of 
the Congress can be fonnd in the constitution, 
or appears to have suggested itself to those 
who organized the Government, There are 
olicers of each house, the appointment of 








whom is authorized by the constitution, but | wa ay 
all officers referred to in that jastru mygpereg reobtai 
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tates.” Nob joipt pewer®P appointment is 

1 to the two houses of Congress, nor is 
here any accountability to them as one body; 
hut as soon as any office is created by law, of 
whatever name or character, the appointment 
of the person or persans to fill it, devolves by 
the constitution upon the President, with the! 
advice and consent of the Senate, unless it be 
an inferior office, and the appointment be 
vested by the law itself “in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments.”’ 

But at the time of the organization of the 
treasury department, an incident occurred 
Which distinctly evinces the unanimous con- 
currence of the first Congress in the principle 
that the treasury department is wholly execu- 
tive in its character avd responsibilities. A 
motion was made to strike out the provision 
of the bill making it the duty of the secretary 
“to digest and report plans for the improve- 
ment and management of the revenue and for 
the support of public credit,” on the ground 
that it would give the executive department of 


_ 
, 
\ 


in Congress, The motion was not opposed on 
the ground that the secretary was the officer 
o! Congress and responsible to that body, which 
would have been conclusive, if admitted, but 
on other grounds which conceded his execu- 
tive character throughout. ‘The whole discus- 
sion evinces a unanimous concurrence in the 
Principle, that the secretary of the treasury is 
wholly an executive officer, and the struggle 
of the minority was to restrict his power as 
such. From that time down to the present, 


register, comptrollers, auditors, aud clerks, 
who fill the offices of that department, been 
Considered and treated as on the same footing 
‘ith corresponding grades of officers in all 
the other executive departments. 

The custody of the public property, under 
‘uch regulations as may be prescribed by le- 
fislative authority, has always been considered 
4u appropriate function of the executive de- 
Partment in this and all other governments. 


In accordance with thds principle, every 
species of property belonzing to the !/nited 
States, (excepting that which is in the use of 
the several co-ordinate departments of the 
Government, as meaus to aid them in per- 
forming their appropriate functions), is in 
charge of officers appointed by the President, 
whether it be lands or buildings, or merchan- 
dise, or provisions, or clothing, or arms and 
munitions of war, The superintendents and 
keepers of the whole are appointed by the 
President, responsible to him, and removeable 
at his will. 

Public money is but a species of property. 
It cannot be raised by taxation or customs, 
nor brought into the tregsusyein any other 
wever or how- 
's has been, 

constitution 
day ative depart- 
o officer can be created by Congress 
for the purpose of taking charge of it, whose 
appointment would not, by the constitution, 
at once devolve on the President, and who 
would not be responsible to hiw for the faith- 
ful performance of his duties. The legisla- 
tive power may undoubtedly bind bim and 
the President by any laws they may think pro- 
per to enact; they may prescribe in what 
place particular portions of the public money 
shall be kept, aud for what reason it shall be 
removed, as they may direct that supplies for 
the army or navy shall be kept in particular 
stores ; aud it will be the duty of the President 
to see that the law is faithfully executed; yet 
will the custody remain in the executive de- 
partment of the Government. Were the Con- 
gress to assume, without a legislative act the 
power of appoiptivg officers independently of 
the President, to take the charge aud custody 
of the public property contained in the mili- 
tary and naval arsenals, magazines, and store- 
houses, it is believed that such au act would 
be regarded by all as a palpable usurpation of 
executive power, subversive of the forms as 
well as the fundamental principles of our Go- 
veromevt, But where is the difference in 
principle, whether the public property be in 
the form of arms, munitions of war, and sup- 
plies, or in gold and silver, or bank-notes? 
Nove can be perceived ; none is believed to 
exist. Congress cannot, therefore, take out 
of the hands of the executive department, the 
custody of the public property or money, with- 
out an assumption of executive power, aud @ 
subversion of the first principles of the consti- 
tution. 

The Congress of the United States have 
never passed au act imperatively directing that 
the public monies shall be on in any parti- 
cular place or places. From the origia of the 
Government to the year 1816, the statute hook 
was wholly silent on the subject. [o 17894 
treasurer was Created, subordinate to the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, and through him to 
the President. He was required to give bond, 
safely to keep, and faithfully to disburse, the 
public monies, without any direction as to 
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the manner or places in which they should be | 
kept. By reference to the practices of the, 
Government, it is found, that from its first , 
orgauization, the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
acting uoder the supervision of the President, 
designated the places in which the public, 
monies should be kept, and specially directed | 
all transfers from place to place. This prac- 
tice was continued, with the silent ac- | 
quiescence of Congress, from 1789 down to 
1816; andalthbougha portion of the monies were 
first placed in the State Banks, and then io | 
the furmer Bank of the United States, and, 
upon the dissolution of that, were again trans-_ 
ferred to the State Banks, nv legislation was 
thought necessary by Congress, aud all the 
operations were originated aud perfected by) 
executive authority, ‘The Secretary of the 
Treasury, responsible to the President, aud 
with bis approbation, made contracts and 
arrangements in relation to the whole subject 
ma'ter, which was thus entirely committed to | 
the direction of the President, under his | 
responsibilities to the American people, and to. 
those who were authorized to impeach and | 
puvish him for avy breach of this important 
trust. 

The act of 1816, establishing the Bank of | 
the United States, directed the deposites of | 
tee money to be made in that Bank and its | 


ranches, in places in which the said Bank | 
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case, he neglected or refused to act, he would 
neglect or refuse to execute the law, What 
would then be the sworn duty of the Presi. 
dent ?—Could he say that the constitution did 
not bind him to see the law faithfully exe. 
cuted, because it was one of his Secretaries, 
aod not himself, upon whom the service was 
specia'ly imposed? Might he not he asked 
whether there was any such limitation to bis 
obligations prescribed in the constitution? 
Whether he is not equally bound to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, whether 
they impose duties on the highest officer of 
State, or the lowest subordinate iu avy of the 
departments? Might he not be told that it 
was for the sole purpose of causing all execu- 
tive officers, from the highest to the lowest, 
faithfully to perform the services required of 
them by law—that the people of the United 
States have made him their chief magistrate, 
aud the constitution have clothed bim with 
the entire executive power of this Govero- 
ment? The principles imptied in these ques- 
tions appear too plein to need elucidation, 
But here, also, we have a contemporaneous 
construction of the act, which shows that it 
was not understood as in any way changing 
the relations between the President aud Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, or as placing the lat- 
ter out of executive control, even in relation to 
the devosits of the public money, Nor oo this 


and branches thereof may be established, | point are we left t» any equivocal testimony. 
** unless the Secretary of the Treasury should | The documents of the treasury department 
otherwise order or direct,” in which event, he | show that the Secretary of the Treasury di 
was required to give his reasons to Congress, apply tothe President, and obtain his appro- 
This was but a continuation of his pre-exist- | bation and sanction to the original traosfer of 
ing powers as the head of an executive de- the public deposits to the present Baok of the 
gone ty to direct where the deposites should | United States, and did carry the measure 1b 

e made, with the superacded obligation of | effect in obedience to his decision. They als 
giving bis reasons to Congress for making | show that transfers of the public deposits 
them elsewhere than in the Bauk of the} fiom the branches of the Banks of the Uni ed 
United States and its branches. I: is not to | States to State Banks, at Chillicothe, (inci 
be considered that this provision in ar ydegree wati, aud Louisville, in 1819, were made will 
altered the relation between the Secretary of the approbation of the President, aud by bis 
the Treasury and the President, as the re-| authority. They show, that upon all i 
sponsible head of the executive department, or | portant questions appertaining to his depart 


released the latter from his constitutional 
obligation to ‘* take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” Oa the contrary, it in- 
creased its respovsibilities, by adding another 
to the long list of laws which it was his duty 
to carry into effect. 

It would be an extraordinary result, if, be- 
cause the person charged by law with a public 
duty, is one of the secretaries, it were less the 
duty of the President to see that law faith- 


ment, whether they related to the public de- 
posit or other matters, it was the coustant 
practice of the Secretary of the Treasury 
vbtain for his acts the approval and sanctie# 
of the President. These acts, and the priv 
ples on which they were founded, were know! 
to all depurtments of the Government, to (0 
gress, aud the country; and, until very '© 
cently, appear never to have been called 
question, te 





fully executed, than other laws enjoining du- ‘Taus was it settled by the constitution, 
tiles upon subordinate officers or private citi- | laws, and the whole practice of the Gover?’ 
zens. If there be any difference, it would ment, that the entire executive power 's vem 
seem thatthe obligation is the stronger in re-|inu the President of the United States ; oP 
lation to the former, because the neglect is in | as incident to that power, the right of appos! 
his presence, and the remedy at hand, ing and removing those officers who are’ 
It caynot be doubted that it was the legal | aid him in the execution of tbe laws, with 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to order | restrictions only as the constitution prese™ 
and direct the deposites of the public m: ney is vested in the President; that the Secte™™’ 
to be mare elsewhere than in the Bank of the | of the treasury is one of those officers ' 7 
United States, whenever sufficient reasons | the custody of the public property and : 
existed for making the change. If, in sucha is an executive function, which, in relate? 
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the money, has always been exercised through 
the Secretary of the Treasury aod bis subordi- 
pates; thatin the performance of these duties 
he is subject to the supervision aud control of 
the President, and io ail important measures 
having relation to them, consalts the chiel 
magistrate, and obtains bis approval and sauc- 
tion; that the law establishiug the Baak did 
pot, as it could not, chauge the relativa be- 
tween the Presideut aud the Secretary —did 
pot release the former from his obligation to 
see the law faithfully executed, nor the latter 
from the President’s supervision and control ; 
that afterwards, and before, the Secretary did 
ju fact, consult, aud obtain the sanction of the 
President, to trausfers anid removals of the 
public deposits; and that all departments of 


the Government, and the nation itself, ap- 


proved or acquiesced in these acts and princi- 
ples, asin strict conformity with our constitu 
tion and laws, 

Duriog the last year, the approaching ter- 
mivation, according to the provisions of its 
charter, andthe solemn decision of the Ameri- 
¢av people, of the Baok of the United States, 


Made it expedient, and its exp sed abuses and 
‘corruptions, made it, ia my opinion, the duty 


0! the Secretary of the Treasury, to place the 
honies of the United States in other deposite- 
ies. ‘The Seeretary did not concur in that 
piuion, and declined giviug the necessary 
brder and directions. So glaring were the 
uses and corruptions of the Bank, so evident 
its fixed purpose to persevere in them, and so 
palpable its design, by its money and power, 
control the Government, and change its 
baracter, that 1 deemed it the imperative 
luty of the executive authority, by the exer- 
Hou of every power confided tu it by the con- 
‘iuton and laws, to check its career, aud 
sseu its ability to do mischief, even in the 
ainful alternative of dismissing the head of 
he of the departments. At the time the re- 
Moval was made, other causes sufficient to juse 
My itexisted; but if they bad not, the Secre- 
ary would have been dismissed fur this caus- 
Ui, 
His place I supplied by one whose opinions 
ere well Known to me, and whose frank ex- 
* sion of them in avother situation, and 
-08€ generous sacrifices of iuterest and feel- 
¢; When unexpected y called to the station he 
oW occupies, ought for ever to have shielded 
‘Motives from suspicion, and his character 
Mreproach. Iv accordance with the opin- 
us loug before expressed by him, he pro ceed- 
u, with my sanction, to make arrangements 
' Cepositing the monies of the United Siates 
other safe institutions. 
lhe resolution of the Senate, as originally 
“ined, and as passed, if it refer to these acts, 
. “pposes a right in that body to interfere 
“i this exercise of executive power. If the 
fociple be once admitted, it is not difficult 
verceive where it may end. If, by a mere 
‘uuciation like this resolution, the President 
ould ever be induced to act, in a matter of 
“ial duty, contrary ty the honest convictions 
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of his own mind, in compliance with the 
wishes of the Senate, the constitutional inde- 
pendence of the executive department would 
be as effectually destroyed, and its power 
effectually transferred to the Senate, as 
if that end had. been accomplished hy aa 
amendment of the constitution. But if the 
Senate have aright to interfere with the 
‘xecutiye powers, they have also the 
right to make that interference effective ; 
and if the assertion of the power implied in the 
resolution be silently acquiesced in, we may 
reasonably apprehend that it will be fullowed, 
at some future day, by an attempt to actual 
eufurcement. The Senate may refuse, except 
on the condition that be will surrender his 
opinions ty theirs and obey their will, to per- 

form their own 6 pustitutional functions; to 

pass the necessary laws; to sanction appro- 
priations proposed bythe House of Represeuta- 
tives, aud to confirm proper nominatious made 
by the President, It has already been main- 
tained (andit is not conceivable that the re- 

solution of the Senate cau be based on any 
other priuciple) that the Secretary of the 

Treasury is the officer of Congress, and inde- 

pendent of the President; that the Presicent 

has no right to control him, and consequently 

none to remove him. With the same propriety, 

and on similar grounds, may the Secretary of 
S:ate, the Secretaries of War and the Navy, 
aud the Pos master-Geneéral, each in succes- 
sion, be declared independent of the President, 
the subordinates of Congress, and removeable 
only with the concurrence of the Senate. Fol- 

lowed as its consequences, this principle will 

be found effec t :ally to destroy one co-ordinate 

department of the Government, to concentrate 

in the bands of the Senate the whole execu'ive 

power, and to leave the Presi‘ent as powerless 

as he would be useless, the shadow of authority 

after the substance had departed. 

The time and the occasion which have 
called forth the resolution of the Senate, seem 
'o impose upon me an additional obligation 
not to pass it over in silence. Nearly fovty- 
five years had the President exercised without 
a question as to his rightful authority, those 
powers for the recent assumption of which be 
is now denounced. The vicissitudes of peace 
aud war had attended our Government ; vio- 
lent parties, watchful to take advantage of 
avy seemivg usurpation on the part of the 
executive, and distracted ‘our counsels ; [re- 
quent removals, or furced resiguations, in 
every seuse tantamount to removals, had 
been made of the secretary and other officers of 
the treasury ; and yet,in no ove instance is it 
known, that apy man, whether patriot or 
partisan, had raised his voice against it as a 
violation of the coustitution. ‘The expediency 


and justice of such changes, iv reference to 

ublic officers of all grades, have frequently 
oe the topics of discu-sion 5 but the consti- 
tutional right of the President to appoint, cou- 
trol, and remove, the head of the treasury, as 
well as all other departments, seems to have 
been universally couceded. Aad what is the 
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occasion upon which other principles have 
been first officially asserted. The Bay kof the 
United States, a great monied monopoly, had 
attempted to obiaiv a renewal of its charter 

by coutrol.ing the elections of the people and 
the action uf the Government. The use of its 
corporate fuads aod power in that attempt, was 
fully disclosed ; and it was made known to the 
President that the corporation was putting iu 
train the same course of measures, with the 
view of aking another vigorous effort,through 
ap interference in the elections of the people, 
to control pubic opinion and force the Govern- 
ment to yield to its demauds. This, with its 
corruption of the press, its violation of its 
charter, its exclusion of the Government di- 
rectors from its proceedings, its uezlect of 
duty, and arrogaut pretensious, made i',in the 
opinion of the President, incompatible with 
the public interest aud safety of our iustitu- 
tions, that it should he vo longer employed as 
the fiscal agent of the Treasury. A Secretary 
of the Treasury appointed inthe recess of the 
Senate, who had not been confirmed by that 
body, and whom the President might or might 
notat his pleasure vominate to them, refused 
to do what his superior in the executive de- 
partment cousidered the most imperative of his 
duties, and became in fact, however innocent 
his motives, the protector of the Bauk. Aud 
ov this occasion it is discovered for the first 
time, that those who framed the constitution 
misunderstood it; thatthe first Congress and 
all its successors ave been undera delusion ; 
thatthe practice of near forty-five years, is but 
a continued usurpation ; thatthe Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury is vot responsible to the Presi- 
dent ; and that to remove him isa violation of 
the censti'utivon and Jaws, for which the Pre- 
sident deserves to stand for ever dishogoured 
on the jourvals of the Seuate. 

There are also some other circumstances 
connected with the discussion and passage of 
the resolution, to which I feel it to be, not 
only my right, but my duty to refer. It ap- 
pears by the journal of the Senate, that among 
the twenty-six senators who voted for the re- 
solution on its fiual passage, and who had 
supported itiu debate, in its original form. 
were one of the senators from the State of 
Maine, the two senators from New Jersey, 
aud one of the senators from Ohio. It also 
appears by the same journal, and by the files 
of the Semate, that the legislatures of these 
States had severally expressed their opinions 
in respect to the executive proceedings drawn 
in question before the Senate. 

The two brauches of the legislature of the 
State of Main, on the 25..f January, 1831, 
passed a preamble aud series of resolutions in 
the followiug words : 

“Whereas, at an early period after the 
election of Andrew Jackson to the presidency, 
in accordance with the sentiments which he 
hed uoifurmly expressed, the attention of 
Cougress wes called to the constitutionality 
and expediency of the renewal of the charte: 
of the United States Bauk ; and whereas, the 
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Bauk has transcended its chartered limits jp 


the masagement of its business trausactions, 
aud has abandoned the objects of its creation 
by engaging in political controversies, by 
wielding its power and influence to embarrass 
the administration Uf the geweral Gover. 
ment, aod by bringing iasotveacy aud distress 
upon the commertcial community. And where. 
as, the public security from such ‘au institu. 
tion consists Jess in its present pecuniary ca- 
pacity to discharge its liabilities than ia the 
fidelity with which the trusts reposed in i: 
have b-en executed, And whereas, the abuse 
and misapplication of the powers couferred, 
have destroyed the confidence of the public 
in the officers of the Bank, and demonstrated 
that such powers endanger tne stabivity of re. 
publican institutions. Therefore, Resolved, 
Thatin the removal of the public deposits 
from the Bank of the United States, as well 
as iu the mauver of their removal, we recog- 
uise in the administration an adhereoce to 
constitutional fights, and the performance of 
a public duty. 

** Resolved, That this legislature entertains 
the same opivion as heretofore expressed by 
preceding legislatures of thia State, that the 
Bank of the Uniited States ought ugt to be re- 
chartered. 

** Resolved, That the senators of this State 
in the Congress of the United States be in- 
structed, and the representatives be requested 
to oppose the restoration of the deposits, ani 
the revewalof the charter uf the Uuited States 
Bauk.”’ 

On the Il. of January, 1434, the Huuse of 
Assembly and Council composing the legisla- 
‘ure of the State of New Jersey, passed # 
preamble and a series uf resulut.ons in the 
following words : : 

‘* Whereas the present crisis in our public 
affuirs calls fur a decided expression of the 
voice of the people of this S:are: and whereas 
we consider it the undoubted rignt of the le 
gislature of the sevetal States to instruct those 
who represent their intereststia the councils 
of the nation, iv all matters which jotimately 
concern the public weal, and may affect the 
h ippiness or well-being of the people. Ther 
fore ' 

‘1. Be it resolved by the Council and Ge 
ueral Assembly of this State, That while we 
acknowledge with feelings of deyuut grav 
our obligations to the Great Ruler of nate” 
for his mercies to us as a people, that we hav’ 
been preserved alike from furega war, | 
the evils of iuternal commutims, and | 
machinations of desiguing avd ambitivus 
sbo would prostrate the fair fabric of of 
Union ; that we ought, nevertheless, & bum 
ble ourselves ia His presence and implore “st 
sid for the perpetuation of our republical # 
stitutions, and for a continuance of that u® 
cxamp'ed prosperity which our country 
hitherto enjoyed. —* 

** 2, Resolved, That we have u dima" 
confidence in the integrity and firmness 








veverable patriot who now holds the dh 
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legislature of the same State reiterated the 
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guished post of chief magistrate of this na- 
tiop, aud whose purity of purpuse and elevated 
motives have so often received the unqualified 
approbativa of a Jarge majority of his fellow- 
citizens, 

« 3, Resolved, That we view with agitation 
and alarm the existence of a great movied in- 
corporation which threatens to embarrass the 
operations of the Government, and by mean- 
of its unbounded influeuce upon the currency 
of the country, to scatter distress and ruin 
throughout the community; and that we, 
therefore, solemnly believe the present Bank 
of the United States ought pot to be rechar- 
tered, 

“4. Resolved, That our sena‘ors in Congress 
be instructed, aud our members of the House 
of Representatives be reque-ted to sustain, by 
their vetes and influence, the course adopted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Taney, 
in relation to the Bank of the United States, 
aud the deposits of theGovernment movies, be- 
lieving as we do the course of the Secretary to 
have been constitutional, aud that the public 
good required its adoption. 

5. Resolved, That the Governor be re- 
quested to forward a copy of ihe above resolu- 
tions tv each of our senators and representa- 
tives from this State in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

Ou the 21, day of February last, the 


opinions and instructions before giveu, by 
joint resolotion®, in the following words :— 

“ Resilved by the Council and General 
Assembiv of New Jersey, That they do adhere 
to the resulutions passed by them on the 11. 
day of January last relative to the President 
ofthe Usired States, the Bank of the United 
States, and the course of Mr. Taney im remov- 
lug the Government deposits, 

** Resoived, That the legislature of New 
Jersey have not seen any reason to depart from 
sich resolutions since the passage thereof; 
aud it is their wish that they should receive 
from our senators aod representatives of this 
State in the Congress of the United States, 
that attention and obedieace which are due 'o 
the opinion of a sovereign S‘ate, openly ex- 
pressed in its legislative capacity.” 


(To be continued.) 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, May 23, 1834. 


INSOLVENTS. 


TOOLE, J., Hand-court, Dow gate-hill,emery- 
paper-manufacturer. 
WATSON, J., Calthorpe-street, Grays-ina- 

lane, dealer in music. 
RANKRUPTS, 


BOYCE, S. C., Walbrook, oil-merchant. 
HAWTIN, T., Hurlston, Birmingham, linen- 


HODGSON, E., and R, Olpherts, Thrumpton 
aud Retford, Nottinghamshire, coach- 
builders. 

JONES, W., Francis-st., Tottenham -caurt- 
cuurt-road, winc-merchant. 


MACHIN, J.M, Water'vv-place, Pall-ma'l, 
Wine-merchant. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 


FYFEE, A., Haddington, surgeon. 
PHILIP, J., and Sun, Dulls, Stirlingshire, 
distillers, 





Tuesvay, May 27, 1634. 
INSOLVENTS. 


DEAYTON, W., St. Alban's, Hert‘ordshire, 
victualler. 

PARKIS, W., Red Lion-yard, Hampstead, 
livery-stable-keeper. 


BANKRUPTS, 
BARCLAY, J., Pembroke, general - shop- 
heeper. 
COHEN, D. L, Great Yarmouth, Norfyfk, 
grocer. 


DICKINSON, G.J.R. J., Ealing, Middlesgg, 
surgeon, 

EVERTON, E., Coventry, riband-manufac- 
turer. 

LAKE, G., Stockport, Cheshire, bat-manu- 
facturer, 

SALTER, J., and W. Balston, Poole, twiue- 
manufacturers. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 


HOME, J., Linbou.e, Glasgow, manufacturer 
aud dealer ia irun. 


ee ee 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Laxr, Conn-Excuance, May 26.— 


The supply of Wheat from Essex, Kent, and 
Suffolk, as well as spring corn, was more li- 
mited to-day than usual, Millers evincing 
more dispositiou to purchase, prices of Wheat 
were fully maintained, aud the trade closed 
with a steadier aspect. 

Ia bonded corn nothing transpirir g. 

The few samples of Barley offering were 
taken for distillery aud grinding purposes, at 
fully the rates of this day week. 

Malt steady in value, with a limited de- 
mand, 

The arrivals of Oats since Friday have not 
been Jarge, and as there was a guod specula- 
tive demand, Friday’s prices were supported, 
being fully ts. dearer thau this day week. The 
article iu bond is in request, and sales have 
been made at from 13s, to 15s. per quarter. 
The last quotatious fron) Hamburgh were 
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gs. 2d. per quarter, free yu byard in Denmark, 
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Beans scarce, and full Is. dearer. 


Mr. Cossett’s Books. 


In bond | 
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About two-thirds of the Beasts were Scots. 


the article is advancing in value, aod 20s. have | and the remaining third about equal numbers 


been offered in vain for some good parcels. 


i 


of short-horns, Devons, and Welsh Rurts with 


Peas are in very short supply, and bog qua-! about 50 Sussex Beasts, as mauv Herefords 
lities are worth Is. per quarter more mouey. about the same number of Irish Beasts, with 
in bond the article meets inquiry, but there a few Town’s-end Cows, Staffurds, &c. 
are few samples to be obtained, 

The Flour trade rules dull, and ship marks 


difficult of disposal. 


Wheat, E-sex, Kent, and Suffolk 








aud Yorkshire.... 
commen WORRIED, GERUO cece os 
——- West Country red.. 
—— White, ditto ...... 





Berwickshire red 


White eeeree eeceeres 
Norfolk, eget 


Northumberland and ) 


oo § 


_—-- White, ditto @ese sense 


—— Moray, 
Rothshire red... 
aom==u= White, ditto .. 
emmome Irish £Ed .0.0 cccecs 
White, ditto .... 
Barley, Malting 
Chevalier ...ceecs. 
Distilling ....... 
Grinding...... 
RET DEW wa cctc cn edocs ss 
— Norfolk, pale....... 
WEOND decides cckbe eee 
Peas, Hog and Grey ...... 
iL) op EERTEILELE TTS 
White Boilers .. 
Beans, Small .....2 cece. 
Harrow.... 


























Baw avlsccase bah 
Oats, English Feed,....... 
—— Short, small ........ 
__ Poland e ee sees 
Scotch, common .... 














*feeeree ee ee 


ee #8s 


Potato eeeete ee 
Berwick ..... 


Augus, and t 


serene 


ee «fF 


. o28- 


— Irish, Galway, &c. ...... 


Potato ..ce- 


_—  — 











Bran, per bushel .. 
Flour, per sack ........ 


Sa a 


PROVISIONS, 


Butter, Dorset .....«.. 40s. 
Cambridge .... 40s. 
eee 405. 
Cheese, Dbie. Gloucester 425. 
Single ditto.,.. 44s. 
—— Cheshire...... 54s. 
Derby ......0. SM, 
Hams, Westworeland., 50s. 
Cumberland... 46s. 
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—— 


44s. to 


48s. 
42s. 


45s. 
43s. 
45s. 


39s. 
40s. 
3us. 
43s. 


Q- 
OOS. 


43s. 


28s. 


- 5. 


27s. 
24s. 


34s. 


50s. 
50s. 


34s. 
OAs. 
33s. 
3ls. 
30s, 
22s. 
23s. 


23s. 


ov. 
23S. 


. 2hs. 


25s. 
20s. 
23s. 
22s. 
lfis, 
43s. 


—s. per cwt. | 


_ s. 
42s, 
OFs. 
48s. 
74s. 
60s, 
60s, 
58s, 


SMITHFIELD, May 26. 


This day's supply of Beasts and Porkers was 
limited; the supply of Sheep, Lambs, and 
Trade was throughout dull, 
with Beef at an advauce, with Mutton, Lamb, 
and Veal, at a depression of full 2d. per stone ; 


Calves, good. 


with Pork at Friday's quotations, 
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About a moiety of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters, of the South-Down and white-faced 


crosses, in the proportion of about two of the 


49s. 
54s. 
46s. 


52s. 
46s. 
5ls. 


44s. 
46s. 


42s. | 


44s. | 


4]1s. 


41s.) 


30s. 
305. 
29s. 
24s, 


4#s. | 


56s. 
58s. 
35s. 
378. 
38s 
40s. 
37s. 
3hs. 
24s 


26s. 


2is. | 


27s. | 


265 


to 
ur 
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23s 


| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
13s. | 
46s. | 3 per Cent, : 7m 
'Cons.Auu, § | $2§ 925 925, 925, 924 925 


former to four of the latter: about a fourth 
South-Downs, and the remaining fourth about 
equal oumbers of old Leicesters, horned and 
polled Norfolks, Kents, and Kentish half- 
breds, with a few pens of horned Dorsets and 
Somersets, horned and polled Scotch and 
Welsh Sheep, &c. 

About two-thirds of the Lambs, the total 
number of which was supposed to be about 
4,000, appeared to be South-Downs, and the 
remaining third about equal numbers of new 
Leicesters of different crosses, and Dorsets, 
with a few pens of Keutish half-breds, &c. 

About 1,400 of the Beasts, about 1,000 of 
which were Scots, mixed up with a few Nor- 
folk homebreds, the remaincer about equal 
nuwhers of Short-hurns and Devons, with a 
few Welsh ruts, were from Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and Cambridgeshire; about 200, a full 
moiety of which were Short-horns, the re- 
mainder about equal numbers of Devons and 
Runts, with a few Irish beasts, from Liucola- 
shire, Leicestershire, &c.; about 120, chielly 
Devons, with a few Heretords, Welch ruuts, 
and Irish beasts, from our western aud mii- 
"| land districts ; about 80, chiefly Sussex beasts, 
with a few runts, Devons, Irish beasts, Xc., 
from Kent, Sussex, and Surrey 
the remainder, including the Towu's-end Cows, 
6, | from the neighbourhood of London. 


; aud most of 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, May 30. 


The arrivals this week are moderate, aud 


Dis | the prices fully as high as on Monday. 


to : 





THE FUNDS, 
Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. | Thor. 


ad 





COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


Fourth Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book 


(Price 2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a buok, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
This I have written by. way of 


A Stepping=Stone to my own 
r 


ammMar,; 


such a thing having been frequently 8¥8° 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 
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1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work one huadred thousand copies have now 
been published. This is a duodecimo volume, 
and the price is 3s. bound iu beards. 


9 TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 


~e 


HUSBANDRY;; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation, With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cosserr. 8vo. Price 15s. 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


4, THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant. 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees aud Uuderwoods. Price 14s. bound 


in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
lustructions for the Learning of French, Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY, —I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. | made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made itas plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
l understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writing, 
alsoon the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume, Price 2s. 6d. 


s. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
! think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


10. A TREATISE ON COBBETT’S 
CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


ll. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 
containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Jou 

1. Copperr, Price 4s. in boards. 





12. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 


TION” in Englaud and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries 
Iwo volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 


13. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, iv one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6, The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 
8 The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. Ou the Dutiesof Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “‘ GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ by 
the Jews.”’ Price 6d. 


Just published, 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES: 
WITH 
A KEY TO COBBETT’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, 


By J. P. Cobbett. Price Two Shillings. 


A NEW 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


Part I. French and English— 


{n two parts. 
By WiLLIAM 


Part Il. English and French. 
Consett, M.P, for Oldham. 


Just published, price 4d., 
NATIONAL RIGENERATION. 


1. Letter from Mr. Fitton to Mr. Fielden. 
2, Letter from Mr. Fielden to Mr. Fitton. 
3. Letter from Mr. Holt to Mr. Fielden. 


Which Letters contain a development of all 
the principles and ali the views connected 
with this important change iu the manufac- 
turing affairs of the country. 


Just Published, 
THE 


LIrTs OF GENIRAL JACKSON, 


President of America: with an interesting 
frontispiece; and an exact likeness of the 
President, Price 3s, bi's. 


~~ 


~ 


nm, 





Price 6s. a new edition of the 


ENGLISH GARDENER, 
OR, 


A TREATISE 

On the Situation, Soil, Evclosing and Laying- 
Out of Kitchen Gardens; on the Making | 
aud Managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
Houses; aud on the Propagation aod Cul- 
tivation of all sorts of Kitchen-Garden 
Piants, and of Frnit-Trees whether of the 
Gardep or the Orchard. 





AND ALSO, 

On the Formation of Shrubberies and Flower- 
Gardens ; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of the several sorts of Shrubs and | 
Flowers ; 

CONCLUDING WITT 


bi ia Raat 


~~ 


A KALENDATN, 


Giving instructions relative to the Sowings, 
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be performed in the Gardens, iu each Month 
of the Year. 


By WILLIAM COBBETT. 
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i 
hy JOURNAL 
’ ¢ or 
ee A TOUR IN ITALY, 
ee 
; i AND ALSO IN PART OF 
ah FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 
Tae route being 
{ . From Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles, 
4 ott aud, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
# a Rome, Naples, aud Mount Vesuvius ; 
ae AND 
a iy By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence 
i Fed Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona 
te Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
i F nard, Geneva, and the Jura, back into 
Frauce ; 


The space of time being, 
From October 1828, tu September 1829. 





CONTAINING 


A description of the country, of the principal 

cities and their most striking curiosities ; 

' of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 

r ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 

sions and labour; and of the «dresses and 
conditions of the people ; 


AND ALSO 


An account of the laws and customs, civil 
and religious, and of the morals and de- 


Plaotings, Prun-ngs, and other labours, to! 
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Just published, price 2s., 
FOUR LETTERS 
To THE 


HOW. JOHN STUART WORTLEy, 


In answer to bis ** Brief [Inquiry into the 
‘€ true award of au Equitable Adjustm ent be- 
‘tween the nation and its ereditors,"’—By 
WiccramM Coppetr,.M. P. for Oldham, 


Price 12s. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES; 
CONTAINING 


The names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Counties, with their several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen- 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; aud an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Divisions. , 

ALSO, 

The names (under that of each County re- 
spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 
the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, \i- 
Jages, Hamlets, avd Tithings, with the 
Distance of cach from London, or from the 
nearest Market Town, and with the Pops- 
lation, and other interesting particulars 
relating to each; besides which there are 

MAPS ; 

First, one of the whole country, showing the 
local situation of the Counties relatively to 
each other; and, then, each County is also 
preceded by a Map, showing, in the same 
manner, the local situation of the Cites, 
Boroughs, and Market Towns. 


FOUR TABLES 
Are added ; first, a Statistical Table of al! the 
Counties, and then three Tables, showiog 
the new Divisions and Distributious enacted 
by the Reform-Law of 4th June, 1832. 


THE CURSE 
OF 

PAPER MONEY AND BANKING, 
Or, a short Histary of Banking in the United 
States of America, with an account of ils 
ruinous effects on Landowners, Farmers, 
Traders, and on all the industrious classes of 
the community. 

By W. M. Gouce, of Philadelphia, in 1833. 
To which is prefixed an Introductico by 
Wa. Cosserr, M.P. fur Oldham, Price 4: 
11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, and all Book- 
sellers, 


Just published, price 4d. 
MR: COBBETT’S SPEECE, 
ANL THE 
OTHER SPEECHES ON HIS MOTION 
FOR AN ABOLITION OF THE MALT- 








meanour of the inhabitants, in the several 
States. 
By JAMES P. COBBETT. 






TAX. 
_—.. ; — 
Printed by William Cobbett, Jobnson’scourt; * 
published by him, at 11, Bolt-ccurt, Fleet-stree’ 
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